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A LILY FESTIVAL IN SOUTHERN ITALY. 


ROBABLY very few people have so much as heard of Nola. 
Though but an hour’s journey by rail from Naples, this an- 
cient Campanian town has comparatively little to interest the ordi- 
nary tourist. The people one sees about the streets of Nola to-day are 
very much unlike those brave inhabitants who so successfully re- 
ulsed Hannibal from their gates; and we may suppose the town 
as lost most of those charms that so endeared it to the Emperor 
Augustus, and made it even the rival of Pompeii. And yet: the 
surrounding country is as charmingly beautiful as ever. Vine 
yards, fruit trees, meadows, and tillage land lie 
interspersed over a fertile and luxuriant plain, 
on one side of which rises a lofty mountain, just 
screening Vesuvius from view. Children by the 
road-side, in the fields, or on the bill-slopes can 
be heard improvising their little melodies, and at 
certain hours of the day the narrow streets, the 
porticoes and verandas, and favorite squares of 
the old town are alive with the brawling and 
restlessness of Italian men, women, and children. 
There are, at all events, two days in the year 
when Nola is the scene of unusual merriment. 
One is when the gay bacchanalian procession of 
Neapolitans passes through the town on its way 
from the grand festival of the Madonna near 
Avellino, and the other is that which we are go- 
ing to describe as the féte-day of Nola’s patron 
saint, Paulinus, who held a bishopric there in the 
fifth century. The towns-people know very little 
about the bishop, but they associate him, notwith- 
standing, with the highest type of a noble-heart- 
ed and spiritually minded man, A beautiful vase 
of alabaster, now to be seen in the cathedral, and 
said to have been used at the marriage feast in 
Cana of Galilee, helps to keep alive the memory 
of Paulinus, who once possessed 
that precious relic as the gift 
of a devoted pilgrim to the 
Holy Land. But many of those 
who join in the games and in 
the procession of the twenty- 
second of June are no doubt 
influenced by an old tradition 
that tells of the pure nature and 
the self-sacrificing spirit of the 
good bishop. A poor, distressed 
widow, so the story goes, asked 
him one day for a small sum of 
money in order that she might 
ransom her cherished son from 
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the hands of the Saracens. Paulinus was touched by the mother’s 
sad tale. He had not the money, but so keen was his sympathy 
that he offered to put himself in her son’s place. He was accord- 
ingly taken to Barbary, and lived there in confinement for many 
years. On his return he was welcomed with the most brilliant 
celebrations, and all the people of Nola expressed their joy in just 
such acts of devotion as are to be seen at the present day. 

The anniversary of the saint’s death came to be looked forward 
to as one of the most festive days of the year. No one could fail 
to be amazed at the curious yet magnificent pageant that on this 
day is made to do honor to the bishop’s memory. There is at this 
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time, also, every form of life and amusement about the streets of 
Nola. Apart from the special attraction, a cattle fair, horse. 
races, games, and every kind of fun that an Italian delights in, 
draw large numbers of pleasure-seekers from Capua, Caserta, 
and the neighboring villages. The ordinary quiet of the old town 
is astir with the hissing, hullaballooing, and clattering of « little 
Naples. Joyous throngs of young and old fill the streets and 
squares, and the shrill shouting of venders, the braying of donkeys, 
the cracking of whips, and the songs and shouts of merriment 
make one unceasing uproar. 

The lily festival comes at a time when nature lends a most de- 
lightful charm to the oceasion. Toward the month 
of July the lilies flower in abundant perfection, and 
these the peasants gather in enormous quantities to 
grace the celebration of the twenty-second of June. 
Trade guilds of barbers, green-grocers, etc., undertake 
the management of affairs, and strive to outdo one 
another in their preparations. They construct at 
their own expense hugh wooden frames, which they 
cover completely with buds, leaves, and flowers, in- 
terspersed with religious emblems, and surmounted 
each by a large cross. The structures are shaped like 
pyramids, and are often higher than the highest 
houses. They are divided into two stories, marked off 
by balconies. On the lower of these are children in 
the garb of angels, throwing flowers, trinkets, and 
scraps of paper to the hustling crowds beneath. On 
the upper balcony no child could stand safely, and 
so paper angels are substituted, their arms and wings 
being made to move by strings worked from below 
These colossal structures are supported on a broad 
platform, and actually borne along on the shoulders 
of men, whose long white robes and sober aspect 
serve to remind one of the religious nature of the dis- 
play. At funereal pace the procession moves along 
the narrow streets and through the squares, stopping 

here and there before the houses of 

the more important citizens, who may 

possibly manifest their sympathy with 

AN the proceedings by throwing down a 
small donation. The air rings with 
the excitement of the surrounding 
.. life. The scene becomes one of mix- 
Aw ed gayety and gravity. Frolicsome 
fx youths and merry maidens in their 
. fancy-colored costumes play in and 
about the crowd; hawkers with shrill 
cries are endeavoring to attract the 
by-standers to their display of wine, 
fruit, and cakes; priests cast a be- 
nignant smile at the procession, or 





BONNETS.—[For descriptions see Supplement. ] 
Fig. 1.—Fett Rounp Hat.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 4.] 
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make a reverential bow of the head. Water- 
women and all fall on their knees as the “lily” 
passes by. The air seems filled with the paper 
articles that are being showered down by the 
little angels, who would have every spectator 
take away some memento of the saint’s benefi- 
cence. Some of the “lilies” have bells attached 
to them, which are kept continually rimging. 
This is only intended as an additional honor to 
Paulinus, who has long enjoyed the cregit of 
having invented church bells, though not rightly, 
for they were unknown until the seventh century. 
Probably because they first came from Campania 
the origin of their introduction has been attrib- 
uted to the good bishop of Nola, whom the peo- 
ple were ready to believe as the author of most 
of the blessings they enjoyed. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that the people are now as ignorant of the 
meaning of the bells on this occasion as they 
are of the whole ceremony. 
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In reply to numerous inquiries, we 
beg leave to say that the ‘‘ Knickerbock- 
er Subscription Agency,” JOHN H. IRk- 
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“One of the best numbers, if not the very best 
number, that was ever published.”—New York 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 

Harper’s Macazine for December is a superb 
Holiday Number, with contributions from Grorck 
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Ley Warner, E. C. Srepman, R. H. Stopparp, 
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WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW STORY. 


A charming new Serial Story, entitled 
“WHITE HEATHER,” 


by the popular writer Witt1am Brack, author of 
“Judith Shakespeare,” “A Princess of Thule,” 
“ McLeod of Dare,” etc., will be begun in the next 
number of Harpgr’s Bazar, and will continue 
through the greater part of the year. This story, 
the scene of which is laid in the Scottish Highlands, 
and in which an American father and daughter 
Jigure as prominent personages, is fa of bright- 
ness and color, and promises to rival the best works 
of the brilliant author. 





EIGHT-PAGE ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT. 


An Hight-page Illustrated Supplement will be 
a gratuitously with the next number of the 
SAZAR. 





Cut Patterns are published of the Walk- 
ing Toilettes illustrated on page 821 of the last 
number of the Bazar. Fig. 1, No. 3670: Basque 
and Over-Skirt, 20 cents each ; and Fig. 2, No. 
3671: Princesse Dress, 30 cents. 





THE TRAINED NURSE. 


N these days, when it has become the 
habit for all women whose parents are 
not wealthy to support themselves or suffer 
a lack of respect both from acquaintances 
and from themselves, every possible form of 
occupation is scanned by the young girl 
approaching the self-supporting period. If 
she has no talent that she can turn to ac- 
count in writing, if she has no dramatic tal- 
ent, or is hindered by her own or others’ 
scruples from using it when she has, her first 
thought usually is that she will teach, and 
she educates herself with that idea, either 
for common-school teaching or, if she has a 
musical tendency, for the giving of music 
lessons. But everybody can not teach or 
give music lessons; the market for that sort 
of labor is already overstocked, and so it is 
necessary to look for something else which 
shall yield the desired income, and the shop, 
the trade, the mill, domestic service, and all 
kindred avenues are di i. Occasion- 
ally some woman feels herself called upon 
to enter the ministry, but that only very oc- 
casionally ; a few of the stronger intellects 
study the law—so few that they may be 
counted on one’s fingers; and a somewhat 
larger number study medicine, some of them 
mounting to first-class rank, it being gener- 
ally admitted that if a woman wishes to be 
@ physician, she must be a first-class one, as 








it is only in that view that prejudice can be 
overcome; she can ouaigite successfully 
with first-class male rivals if she is first- 
class, but a third-class rival will put an 
end to her if she herself is third-class, sim- 
ply because he is a man &nd she is a wo- 
man, and where both are third-class old 
habit will choose the male practitioner. 

But there is another singularly honorable 
occupation, which until lately has been 
somewhat overlooked, or, what is worse, 
looked down upon, and that is the business 
of nursing the sick. We all remember the 
now nearly extinct nurse of the last gener- 
ation. Ofcourse she had her exceptions, for 
there was to be found then as now the gen- 
tle, refined friend, whose soothing company 
brought both relief and comfort; but the 
usual nurse was one who could, for this rea- 
son or that, find nothing else to do, and who 
was fit to do nothing else. Mrs. Gamp and 
Mrs. Prig were outrageous caricatures of 
her, but they had features of family resem- 
blance to her: she was loud and coarse and 
common; she loved her sleep, and took it 
snoringly, and dosed the baby with opiates, 
if there was a baby, so that it might let 
her take her allowance of it anyway; she 
dropped her snuff in the gruel, and was, first 
and last, such an incubus that long before 
full health was restored the patient was 
only too glad to see the last of her. 

How great the boon when a different per- 
son, as different as a queen ought to be from 
a peasant, takes the place of this individual, 
without waiting to be poor and a widow 
and incompetent for other work, till she is 
an object to shock your nerves; but lady- 
like, educated, often as well born as your- 
self, always as well bred, an agreeable com- 
panion, a person that knows almost as much 
as a doctor, and to have whom about you is 
nearly as good as to have a doctor in hourly 
attendance ; one to whom you become so at- 
tached, with her quiet ways, her quick sym- 
pathy, her forethought, her discretion, her 
close mouth, that you long to keep her in the 
honse as a delightful adjunct to family com- 
fort, even when there shall be no manner of 
need of her as a nurse! 

And this boon is what we acquire through 
the trained and regular education for their 
business of those who choose the profession 
of nursing the sick. 

For this profession it does not need that 
one shall have been left a widow, that she 
shall be in her declining years, that she shall 
be purblind, slightly deaf, so stout that get- 
ting up and down stairs is a burden, or so 
thin as to excite your painful compassion, 
that she shall be utterly unable to earn a liv- 
ing in any other way, and that she shall be of 
menial capabilities only. The daughter of 
a Senator, of a littérateur, of a professional 
man, may as properly take it up as the daugh- 
ter of the mechanic or mill-man ; indeed, we 
know of young ladies whose fathers are mill- 
ionaires who have made themselves mis- 
tresses of the whole art of nursing (and it 
is an art), not for the sake of hire, but in or- 
der to be able to use their knowledge with 
those they love, and with the sick among the 
poor whom they visit and help, for it is the 
work of educated Sisters of Charity. Pur- 
suing the profession, too, in a way that 
makes its work second only to the work of 
the physician, with skill, and after study, 
gives it an entirely different social consid- 
eration from that extended to the nurse of 
former times; and any lady, young or other- 
wise, in our large towns, who must needs 
help herself or her family, by teaching, or 
painting, or writing, finds that she has lost 
no social standing whatever by becoming a 
trained nurse; but that, on the contrary, 
instead of its being derogatory to her digni- 
ty, inasmuch as the business is of moment 
and value, she rises in estimation, and takes 
a position all her own. 

But for this it is a trained nurse that she 
must become, not in the very least an ama- 
teur one, who, however kindly and assidu- 
ous, has not positive knowledge; for the 
trained nurse knows, and her knowledge is 
always to the point and on the spot, while 
the untrained nurse, with the best will in 
the world, has to depend on her individ- 
ual sagacity, which may or may not be suf- 
ficient for the purpose. 

To one or more of the large hospitals in 
nearly all our leading cities there are now 
training schools for nurses attached, where 
instruction is given not only without cost 
to the student, but with her board and lodg- 
ing and laundry-work, together with a small 
monthly stipend, thrown in; that is to say, 
after the four weeks of probation she is 
employed as one of the assistant nurses, un- 
der instruction, in the hospital, and is given 
in most of the schools a matter of ten dol- 
lars a month for the first year, and fourteen 
dollars a month during the second year, 
that not at all in the light of payment for 
services, as the education received is con- 
sidered ample compensation for all that is 
done, but as a fund necessary to some indi- 
viduals for personal expenses and clothing, 
and which, therefore, to avoid mortifying 





sensitive people, is given to all indiscrimi- 
nately. 

The course of training is usually about 
two years, and it is desirable, but not abso- 
lutely requisite, that individuals should be 
twenty-one years old; it is absolutely req- 
uisite, however, that the health of appli- 
cants must be sound, and their character 
irreproachable, as to which certificates from 
responsible persons, one of them a physi- 
cian, arerequired. It goes withoutsaying, for 
the rest, that cleanliness, honesty, truthful- 
ness, patience, orderliness, quietness, trust- 
worthiness, kindness, and cheerfulness are 
indispensable traits to the candidates, The 
candidate gives her Christian name in writ- 
ing; states if she be single or a widow, and 
what her previous occupation, if she has 
had any, has been, the date and place of 
her birth, her height and weight, and where 
her education has been received; whether 
her sight and hearing are perfect ; whether 
she has any physical defect, or tendency to 
any especial trouble; whether she is strong 
and well, or has ever been otherwise; wheth- 
er there are children or a family to be cared 
for by her, or if she has any domestic re- 
sponsibility that would be likely to call her 
away from her study and work; and she 
must then give two responsible references 
not of her own kindred. She proceeds to 
sign an agreement to remain at the school 
for two years, and the instruction begins. 
The student then is taught how to dress 
blisters, burns, sores, and wounds; is taught 
how to prepare poultices and fomentations, 
bandages, splinters, and rollers; to do cup- 
ping and leeching, and attend properly to 
the results; to use all instruments and im- 
plements except the knife; to give massage ; 
to do bandaging—an art of which few in 
daily life know anything; to move the very 
sick and helpless in bed; to make beds and 
freshen them with the patients still in them; 
to prevent bed-sores; to give baths of all 
descriptions, especially to patients in bed, 
without moistening the sheets; to cook 
plain food and delicacies, for which in some 
instances they are even sent to take lessons 
in a regular cooking school; to ventilate 
and disinfect ; to take the pulse and temper- 
ature, aud administer medicine; and with- 
al to observe every symptom of secretion, 
condition, sleep, appetite, and effect of treat- 
ment. It may well be understood that there 
is nothing trivial in the work that makes 
all these points one’s own. 

The first instruction is given by the su- 
perintendent and by the head nurses ; after- 
ward lectures and demonstrations are given 
by the hospital staff and officers, operations 
being witnessed, and dissections when de- 
sirable, notes being taken, and examina- 
tions of the students on practical points 
being made later. A cotton gown, apron, 
and cap are worn, woollen being avoided as 
liable to keep and carry contagious germs. 
The full term of study being ended, the 
nurse receives a regular certificate or diplo- 
ma, and has entered upon her profession. 

The trained nurse then usually associates 
herself with those who have graduated be- 
fore her by registering, and paying a fee of 
three dollars to a physician who is the sec- 
retary of their association. Every one who 
wants her services applies to this physi- 
cian, and pays another fee, so that the sec- 
retary receives a good salary from the ap- 
plications without costing the nurses any- 
thing beyond their initiatory fee. In join- 
ing the association she subscribes to certain 
strict but not inconvenient rules, which 
oblige her to report in writing to the secre- 
tary the beginning and end of an engage- 
ment, change of residence, or anything of 
the sort, and which will not Jet her refuse 
to take charge of any case, of whatever 
nature, if she has once registered for such 
cases, and at the price for which she regis- 
tered. In return a printed slip is given by 
the secretary to every applicant, stating 
that the nurse sent is to be well fed, to be 
given a certain number of hours of consec- 
utive sleep, and is to be allowed exercise, 
and to have such Jaundry-work as she 
chooses done for her without cost. 

It will be seen that there are few other, if 
any, professions in which a woman can earn 
herself a livelihood and in the mean time 
lay by the greater part of her income if she 
chooses, and where there is such an accom- 
panying amount of consideration and re- 
gard. For those who have once had the 
comfort and delight of a trained nurse in 
the house, with her gentle care and thor- 
ough knowledge, her courage and patience 
and helpfulness, no matter what money they 
have had to pay for it, would feel themselves 
defrauded if afterward they had to put up 
with anything inferior. The salary of these 
nurses varies from fifteen to twenty-five 
dollars a week, with their board and wash- 
ing, from which fact it will be seen that 
few school-teachers are paid half as well; 
and whether people in need of a nurse have 
to pinch themselves to meet the price or 
not, they must needs feel the services ren- 
dered them cheap at any money. 





DRESS IN RELATION TO 
HEALTH. 
By JULIET CORSON. 


ITHIN a few years considerable modifica- 
tion has taken place in the fashions of 
women’s dress. Sensible women realize that they 
have more points to cover in the choice of their 
costumes than the admirable one of tasteful dress- 
ing. This acceptable union of good taste and 
common-sense is proven by the frequent appear- 
ance of a well-poised figure, moving easily and 
rapidly, clad in beautiful garments which permit 
that muscular freedom essential to a graceful 
bearing. While the art of experienced dress- 
makers goes far toward accomplishing this end, it 
is possible for every woman to give her wardrobe 
the character she chooses to have it assume. 
Certain results are indispensable to health and 
comfort; dress should be suitable to the season, 
becoming to the wearer, and absolutely free from 
undue weight and pressure upon the vital organs. 
To secure such results all parts of dress should 
be considered. The many attempts at so-called 
“dress reform,” which periodically set before a 
disgusted feminine audience garments ugly enough 
to almost justify the extreme of fashionable frip- 
pery, do very little good, because, in the first 
place, there are few women who have the courage 
requisite to the wearing of unsexed raiment; and 
then, again, much of it is as faulty in its construe- 
tion as it is unsightly. 

The first idea of reformed-dress artists seems 
to be the suspension of all the weight of dress 
from the shoulder by means of some sort of sus- 
penders; if these extend to the waist in such a 
way as to equalize the weight of the various skirts, 
they can not fail to embarrass by pressure some 
of the most sensitive muscles of the trunk ; if the 
corset is supported by shoulder-straps, and the 
skirts attached to it by buttons at the waist, the 
weight is apt to drag upon it so as to throw the 
pressure of this garment upon the body in some 
direction not intended by its maker. This re- 
mark presupposes that the corset is constructed 
with direct reference to the form of the wearer. 
The question of corset-wearing will be referred 
to again; here it is considered as one of the ac- 
cepted articles of dress. A well-constructed cor- 
set is intended to support the bust, to define the 
lines of the waist, and to aid in distributing the 
weight of the skirts upon the stronger muscles 
of that part of the body. These uses in view, it 
can be seen that the corset should be specially 
adapted to the form of the wearer; in fact, that 
to have it answer its purpose it should be fitted 
as well as the outer garments are. Of course 
this would involve extra expense; but if it were 
more frequently done, the cost would be less than 
it now is, when probably not one woman in a 
hundred gives any more thought to her corset 
than to make sure that it is several inches smaller 
at the waist than her unrestrained figure. 

It is a physiological fact that the muscles about 
the waist can safely support considerable weight, 
and resist a decided strain without injury, if they 
are not at the same time subjected to pressure 
sufficient to interfere with their natural action; 
for this reason the ordinary weight of skirts held 
about the waist is not necessarily injurious unless 
at the same time the corset or dress is so tight as 
to impede perfect respiration. When a low tem- 
perature seems to necessitate an increase of the 
weight of skirts for additional warmth, it would 
be well to remember the fact that silk skirts, with 
a thin layer of cotton or wool quilted into them, 
are correspondingly much warmer than an equal 
weight of cotton or felt material. Almost every 
one will have an old silk skirt, at some time, 
which can be utilized in this way; the Japanese 
skirts and dressing-gowns, which are supposed to 
be filled with down, are really made with a very 
fine wool; they weigh about one-fourth as much 


as felts. Of course flannel garments are both 
light and warm, 
The preservation of the natural symmetry of 


all parts of the body is imperative to health, and 
it is quite possible to accomplish this without 
producing conspicuously ugly results. In the 
first place, the natural form is to be considered : 
if there is any radical deformity or perceptible 
defect, it can generally be remedied or concealed 
by intelligent treatment in such a way as to avoid 
all interference with health. The form being 
fairly good, the under-clothing should be adapted 
to it; if flesh is redundant, the clothing should 
be rather close - fitting, and of some warm and 
light fabric; for instance, woven silk and wool- 
len under-wear. Chamois or buckskin garments 
are objectionable, unless very freely perforated, 
because they retard the action of the skin; the 
lingerie proper should be made of linen in sum- 
mer and of cotton in winter, the material in both 
cases being as light as health permits, and the 
garments cut so as to follow the figure; the cor- 
set should be at once flexible and firm enough 
to give a trim appearance; the skirts should be 
fashioned so as to avoid redundancy; the gown 
itself should be close-fitting, but some of its 
drapery should be full, and so arranged as to 
modify the excessive fullness of any part of the 
figure. Precisely opposite methods should be fol- 
lowed where the form is slight; in this case an 
abundant and nutritious diet, including sweets, 
starchy food, salad oil, and cream, and plenty of 
exercise in the open air, would tend to increase 
the flesh. The judicious arrangement of drapery 
would effect much improvement without over- 
burdening the wearer. There are many quack 
remedies both for obesity and leanness, which 
should be shunned; but the latter condition can 
be improved, not only by the use of the diet in- 
dicated above, but by massage and oil baths ; co- 
coa-nut oil is excellent for this purpose, as it 
keeps well, and is solid in ordinarily cool wea- 
ther; to use it the skin should first be thorough- 
ly cleansed by a warm bath, and the oil then ap- 
plied by gentle and long-continued rubbing; the 
muscles are developed by the rubbing, while the 
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body is nourished by the absorption of the oil. 
These oil baths are invaluable for delicate per- 
sons. 

No woman of ordinary sensibility can wear a 
dress which is positively injurious to health with- 
out being conscious of pain, more or less marked, 
locally, or at least of a general sense of discom- 
fort. Undue compression of the chest and waist 
inevitably causes disorders of the respiratory and 
digestive systems, and if persisted in, results in 
more serious organic difficulties, which are at- 
tended with most distressing sensations. Fortu- 
nately for the well-being of the race it is no long- 
er the fashion to suffer such pangs in the at- 
tempt to be attired in a becoming way; so much 
scope is permissible to individual fancy in the 
toilette that a woman of taste need never be ata 
loss in devising dresses which do away with all 
such discomfort without sacrificing the grace and 
beauty wherewith every womanly woman desires 
to stamp her attire. 

The custom of wearing corsets has been spoken 
of as a usual one; to most women the present 
modes of dress seem to make them necessary ; 
but. this would not be the case if the muscles 
which they are now required to support had not 
been weakened by their use early in life. The 
healthy muscles of a child unaccustomed to such 
support present a firm substance and natural 
symmetry, which can not fail to be impaired by 
any stiff corset or waist tight enough to confine 
them. As a matter of fact, no garment of this 
kind should ever be placed upon a child except 
for some definite purpose and under the direction 
of a physician. Even then the best form for 
such a waist would probably be a firm elastic 
one, of the Jersey sort, slightly stiffened with 
cords inserted where the form needs support, 
and loose enough to permit the freest respira- 
tion. 

This brings us back to our original proposition, 
that the whole art of healthful dressing can be 
summed up in the one direction, “ Avoid every hin- 
derance to free respiration.” Of course this ap- 
plies specially to the clothing of the trunk of 
the body; that of the limbs and extremities 
should be equally free from pressure in the form 
of tight bandages, garters, or shoes which in any 
way interfere with the circulation. Defective or 
impeded circulation occasions the immediate dis- 
comfort of cold extremities and headache, and 
prepares the system for more serious disturb- 
ances. : 

By free respiration is meant a capacity for deep 
and regular breathing, which brings into play the 
abdominal muscles, expands the chest, and fills 
the lungs with air; no dress is too tight which 
permits the wearer to breathe in this way. Re- 
cent physiological experiments seem to indicate 
that the capacity for respiration may be affect- 
ed by the charcter of the diet, .¢., that foods 
charged with carbonaceous elements, such as 
starch, sweets, and fatty matters, favor it. If 
this is the case—and there seems to be no good 
reason for doubting it—mature and well-fed 
meats, vegetables containing much starch, oily 
nuts, cream, and mayonnaise would prove useful 
when there is a lack of respiratory power or any 
tendency toward disorders of the lungs. 

A recent dress-reform movement in Germany, 
instituted by a pbysician, substitutes woollen for 
cotton and linen throughout the entire wardrobe, 
on the ground that all vegetable fabrics retain 
the emanations from the skin even after wash- 
ing, while woollen materials favor the immediate 
dispersion of all waste matter by evaporation 
and ventilation. The change is extreme; white 
cashmere takes the place of linen under-wear, and 
is used even for sheets in the bedroom; for the 
outer bed-coverings woollen blankets replace all 
cotton comforters and outside quilts. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MISSES’ DRESSES. 


IRLS just in their teens have tailor-made 
dresses of Cheviot or of twilled flannel for 
school and general wear in the dark quiet colors in 
vogue for ladies. These are made in very simple 
styles, with a pleated and belted basque, and a 
pleated skirt on which is draped an apron over- 
skirt. The belted basque may be double or sin- 
gle breasted, and has two pleats down each front 
and in the back, stitched like two narrow tucks 
turned away from each other, yet made to repre- 
sent a box pleat. Only one dart is in each front, 
and when the bust is not developed even this 
dart is omitted, and the slight sloping needed is 
given by curving the seam that joins a side form 
to the front; this is an under-arm piece, and 
must not be considered the side form of the back. 
The neck is finished with a broad standing band, 
or else there is a turned-over collar, which may 
be a plain Byron collar, or else notched like that 
of a man’s morning coat. The sleeves are plain- 
ly stitched or braided near the wrists. The basque 
is of even length all around, and its edges, with 
the belt also, are either stitched or braided. One 
or two rows of half-inch mohair braid is the 
trimming most used. The lower skirt reaches 
just to the top of the boots, and is laid in 
kilt pleats at least four inches wide; these are 
attached to a very deep yoke-like piece, and the 
slight drapery is sewed to the belt above it, 
This dress is neat and girlish when made of the 
rough-finished Cheviots that have illuminated 
threads on a ground of brown or of very dark 
maroon. Navy blue serge is similarly made, and 
is trimmed with either black, blue, or cardinal 
red braid. Sailor blouse suits of blue flannel, 
with the skirt in wide kilt pleats, are still liked 
for school dresses, and are made heavy and warm 
for winter, 
CLOTH DRESSES. 
For still better dresses the finer broadcloths 
and closely twilled Oxford suitings are used in 
golden brown, dull red, blue, and green cloths. 





These are trimmed with rows of soutache braid 
of the same shade, and perhaps a little gilt braid 
is added. The basque is rounded up shorter in 
the back, and there is a narrow vest of some 
contrasting color, or else it is braided. Some of 
these dresses have tucks for their only ornament, 
the entire front and side gores being tucked, 
while others have wide Hercules braid set on in 
parallel rows. When the skirt is laid in box 
pleats, two tucks each an inch wide above a hem 
give a pretty finish. 


JERSEY DRESSES, 


The Jersey waists are excellent for misses and 
growing girls, as they are elastic, and do not con- 
fine the figure. They are now made with all the 
seams of a basque, and have a vest, which may 
be plain or else gathered full in Moliére fashion. 
Those of dark blue or brown wool, trimmed with 
a single wide row of Hercules braid, with a gilt 
braid on one edge, are very stylish when worn 
with a kilt skirt of wool that may be of the same 
color, or in contrast to the Jersey, or perhaps 
matching a vest in the Jersey. A pale blue Jer- 
sey with a white vest and broad white Hercules 
braid may be worn with either a blue or white 
cashmere skirt. This skirt may be pleated length- 
wise if the wearer is small, or else tucked around 
for taller girls. A pretty dress of écru or pale 
tan-colored cashmere has a band of velvet four 
inches wide around the edge of the skirt, while 
all the space above nearly to the belt is laid in 
tucks three-quarters of an inch wide. With this 
is worn a Jersey basque of the same shade, with 
cuffs and collar of velvet; the edge of the Jersey 
is concealed by a folded velvet sash, which forms 
a bow of two large loops and ends on the tour- 
nure, or may be knotted on the left side if the 
wearer is inclined to be stout. 


COATS AND NEW MARKETS. 


Half-long coats somewhat in pea-jacket shape 
are made by tailors for young girls. These are 
of soft, thick, rough-finished cloths that need no 
lining, and are made loose enough to allow for 
growing girls. Shorter jackets of blue or brown 
cloth have an edge of fur to border them, with 
cuffs, collar, and muff of the fur. Natural bea- 
ver is the favorite fur for this purpose, and is 
used on brown, blue, or black cloth. The very 
long Newmarket coats that cover the entire dress 
beneath are still worn by misses. Their ulsters 
are of checked English homespun, with some 
pleats or tucks down the back and front, and a 
pointed hood that is lined with gay silk. 


FOR DRESS OCCASIONS. 


For family parties that young girls not yet in 
society are permitted to attend the white or pale 
rose or blue woollen dresses are worn. These 
are sometimes fancifully made in Marguerite 
fashion, with the waist buttoned behind, extend- 
ing low over the hips, and with a deep over-skirt 
caught up high on the left side by silken cords, 
or by a pocket suspended by cords. There may 
be puffs at the armholes and elbows of the sleeves, 
but these details are not always carried out. <A 
band of velvet ribbon, either blue or red, is worn 
around the neck if the dress of thick white wool 
is unbecoming to the wearer. Nuns’ veiling is 
less popular than last year for such dresses, and 
in its place camel’s-hair, cashmere, or bison cloth 
is used, Gilt or silver braids in many parallel 
rows are liked for trimming these woollen stuffs, 
not only in white, but in pink and blue as well. 
It will be seen that wool is preferred for dresses 
of all kinds for girls from thirteen to sixteen 
years of age, but there are also pretty laced waists 
of ruby or of blue velvet with the square opening 
and sleeves of lace or embroidery representing a 
guimpe; with these are skirts of satin surah, 
trimmed with frills or ruches of Oriental lace, 
and with drapery of the satin in sash shape, 


ROUND HATS, ETC. 


Felt round hats, fish-wife pokes pointed high 
above the forehead, and turbans of cloth, velvet, 
or fur, are worn by young girls. The color is 
chosen to match the jacket or Newmarket coat, 
which may be worn with various dresses, and the 
trimmings are of velvet passed around the crown 
in one plain fold, then massed in loops that stand 
up against the crown on the left side. Some 
sharp wings are thrust in these loops, and on the 
right side is a gilt or silver pin or other orna- 
ment. Cloth turbans of the dress goods have 
folds forming the crown, and a velvet-covered 
brim that rests close against the crown. Felt 
pokes are the most becoming hats to girls of this 
age, and seem designed especially for them. The 
brim has usually a puff of velvet coming over its 
edge, and the only other trimming needed is a 
cockade bow of loops and forked ends of velvet 
ribbon. Sometimes wool lace the color of the 
felt is gathered along the brim, or else forms a 
rosette on thé left side. 

A narrow standing linen collar or a frill of 
muslin or lace is worn around the neck by young 
girls. White mull and velvet ribbon bows are 
used to fasten this, but most girls prefer a sim- 
ple breastpin that is convenient to wear with 
any dress. Ear-rings are now seldom seen on 
girls in their teens,and many of the rising gen- 
eration refuse altogether to have holes bored in 
their ears. The simplest arrangement of the 
hair is adopted by school-girls, such as hanging 
braids, or else a braided knot low on the nape 
of the neck, while the front may be brushed back 
smoothly from the forehead if it is low, or cut in 
a bang that may cover part of a high forehead, 
and perhaps result in inducing the hair to grow 
lower down. Crimping the hair on pins is al- 
ways injurious, but especially when it is growing 
fast in youth; plaiting the back hair in many 
small braids at night is the safer way of making 
it light and fluffy. Stockings are chosen to match 
the dress in color, or else black stockings are 
worn with any dress. Buttoned gaiters for miss- 
es are now made with the low English heels that 





are becoming popular along with other whole- 
some English fashions. Calf-skin of light quality 
is used this winter both for ladies’ and for young 
girls’ shoes, For more dressy shoes patent-lea- 
thers with colored cloth tops are chosen, and black 
French kid boots or slippers are worn with light 
wool or muslin dresses, Tan-colored gloves of 
either dressed or undressed kid are furnished in 
misses’ sizes, and are appropriate with any dress. 


LADIES’ WRAPPERS AND SACQUES. 


The eider-down flannels in contrasting stripes 
an inch wide or in checks are made up into com- 
fortable morning wrappers for ladies to wear in 
their own rooms. Dark blue, red, and golden 
brown stripes together are effective for dark 
gowns, while checks of blue with gray or pink 
with white make light and dainty wrappers. The 
favorite shape has the closely fitted back with or 
without a Watteau pleat, while the fronts hang 
straight and loose from the throat down. Others 
have the fullness of the front shirred at the neck, 
and again in two clusters at the waist line, while 
still others have ribbon strings inserted in the 
under-arm seams to tie infront. Dressing sacques 
shaped like the upper part of wrappers are made 
of the stripped flannels without any trimmings, 
or else of the plain eider-down flannel, and 
trimmed with Angora lace. 


TEA GOWNS, 


Tea gowns are made this winter with a prin- 
cesse back, long enough to fall on the floor ten 
inches, while the front is loose in Fedora fashion 
from top to toe, or else it is banded by ribbons 
just below the waist line, or the ribbon outlines 
the hips and is pointed in front. These are shown 
in white or pink wool, with white worsted lace 
for the trimming, and the height of daintiness is 
reached in gowns of pale blue or of golden brown 
velvet, with many frills of Valenciennes lace for 
trimming. 

VARIETIES, 


Golden brown rivals Titian red for the basque 
and train of dresses for Christmas dinners ar 
New-Year’s festivities. The princesse back with 
bunched-up train grows in favor for such dresses, 
and the fronts are of gold-brocaded satin. The 
corsage with the neck pointed both back and front 
is becoming to a fine figure, and may be finished 
with fine folds of white crépe lisse. 

As natural roses are costly at Christmas, mo- 
distes arrange artificial roses in clusters tied with 
pink or white satin ribbons, with loops among 
the flowers, for trimming youthful dresses for the 
holidays. A thickly massed border of crushed 
roses is the newest trimming for the skirts of 
tulle dresses. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; Lonp & Taytor; James 
McCreery & Co. ; Le Boutitirer Broruers ; and 
Srern Brotuers. 
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PERSONAL. 
Lester WALLACK is sixty-five years old. He 
was at one time an officer in the British army 


in India. 
—Heidelberg Castle is in danger of destruc- 


tion from a railway that has been tunnelled out | 


beneath it. 

—The death of Asa HuTCHINSON leaves none 
of that famous family but JoHn and Assy. 

—In carrying home to their country-seat the 
wedding presents of the lately married Lord and 
Lady Srarrorp four large vans were loaded. 

—There is a little social club in Washington 
called ‘* Les Précieuses Ridicules.’’ 

—Joun Stuart MILL’s adopted daughter, 
HELEN TAYLOR, is one of the editors of the new 
London Democrat. 

—Owing to the urgency of the leading ladies 
of Quebec in addressing Lady Lanspowne and 
begging her influence, the death sentence of Mrs. 
Bovure. for murder has been commuted to a life 
imprisonment. 

—The nickname of Mr. Tuomas D. Krna, of 
the Dominion, a scientific and literary man, 
lately deceased, was so widely known that let- 
ters would reach him from England addressed 
simply, ‘* Old Rex, Canada.” 

—Lord MANDEVILLE is going into sugar-plant- 
ing in Cuba, 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








—The Marquis of Lorne is talked of for the | 


Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland. 

—JameEs RusseL_L Lowe zt is one of the vice- 
presidents of the fund for the Zoan exploration. 

—It is expected that Monseigneur Tascue- 
REAU, the Archbishop of Quebec, will be made a 
cardinal. 

—The London Standard declares that the opin- 
ion steadily grows that NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
was the most considerable literary personage 
that America has yet produced. 

—In Vienna they consider Strauss a great 
match-maker by means of his waltzes. 

—STANLEY, the explorer, has received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy from the Univer- 
sity of Halle. 

—President LINcoLn’s cane is in the posses- 
sion of Colonel W. H. Harris, of Cleveland, 
who was with him on the night of his assassina- 
tion. 

—A colossal bronze bust of Extras Hows, of 
the sewing-machine, is to be erected on a gran- 
ite pedestal over his grave. 

—ARABI Pasha is of lofty stature and impos- 
ing bearing; he has thin lips, good brow, and a 
long black beard ; he converses like a cultivated 
gentleman, and lives in Ceylon in luxurious cap- 
tivity. 

—The Japanese attaché of Legation at Berlin, 
Kripo, having recently to make a sea- voyage, 
took with him a coffin and all the requisites for 
embalming, so that he should not be buried at 
sea. 
—Lieutenant DANNENHOWER brought home to 
his mother a knit bed-spread, that he bought of 
a young Siberian girl, not quite finished. 

—Madame BacHMATIEFF, formerly Miss 
BEALE, of Washington, and now wife of the Rus- 
sian chargé d’affaires in Greece, has become a 
convert to the Greek Church. 

—Stonewall Jackson’s horse Old Sorrel was 
recently led upon a race-track, and when the 
band struck up ‘“ Dixie’ he threw up his head 





and pranced over the track with all his ancient 
vigor, plainly showing that he recognized the 
tune, and recalled the scenes of his youth. 

—The father of young ELLSworts, who was 
shot at Alexandria in the beginning of the war, 
still pastures his son’s horse, which is now thir- 
ty-three years old. 

—Sir Moses Monrerrore had an unele, one 
of seventeen children, who was a lawyer, an au- 
thor, a privateer, married a second time when 
considerably past seventy, and died at eighty- 
one, leaving six small children, the youngest of 
whom was six weeks old. 

—Mrs. E. D. E. N. Souruwortns is in her six- 
ty-fifth year, and engaged upon her sixty-fifth 
novel. She writes with a gold pen in a heavy 
hand. 

—Mrs. ARTHUR PAGeET, Mrs. PARAN STEVENS’S 
daughter, is said to be a remarkably fine shot. 

A life pass over a railway was one of the 
gifts to Sir Moses MONTEFIORE recently on at- 
taining his hundredth year, 

fhe real name of the German novelist Elsie 
Marlitt is Evgenia Joun. The real name of 
Adah Isaacs Menken was DoLorges Apios Fu- 
ERTOS; her father was a Spanish Jew, ler mo- 
ther a French woman 

—NOVELLO has paid Gounop twenty thousand 
dollars for his new oratorio, Mors et Vita. 

The eldest son of the Prince of Wales, heir- 
presumptive to the British throne, will atteud 
President CLEVELAND'S inauguration 


—Archbishop TRENCH hus resigned the see of 
Dublin. 
A pair of wonderfully wrought brass lan- 
terns hanging in the ceiling of the Bijou Thea- 
tre in Boston were made for the Khedive of 


Egypt, and were bought at an expense of five 
thousand dollars; there is nothing else like them 
in America 
Mr. T. G. AppLeron’s priceless bric-a-brac 
and paintings have been divided equally among 
lils heirs, 
—A puir of white satin slippers, embroidered 
with 


pearis at TIPFANY’s, were recently pur- 
chased by a lady of New York at the price of 
five hundred doilars 

The editor of P i, Mr. BURNAND, has 
among his ‘Happy Thoughts’? eleven unmar- 
ried daughters. 

Mrs. Epwarp BurRNettT, JAMES RUSSELL 
Lowe.’s daughter, was thrown from her horse 
lately at the meet of the Myopia Hunt, but 
pluckily remounted and followed the chase. 

—A printer employed in Scotland on Car- 
LYLE’S manuscript left and went to London. 
One day the terrible script appeared in the 
hands of hisnewemployer.  ‘ Great heavens !”’ 
he cried when be saw it, * you don’t mean to say 
you have that man here!’’ and fled into space. 

RoBERT BROWNING’S Blot on the Sentcheon, 
which is to be played by LAWRENCE BARKETT 
this winter, was originally produced with Ma- 


CREADY and HEeLen Favcir in the leading parts. 

Risto! is always up at seven o'clock in the 
morning. 

Mr. JosepH CuHoate, one of Mr. Evarts’s 
partners, has founded a Harvard scholarship of 
three hundred dollars a year in memory of his 
lately deceased son, RULOFF STERLING CHOATE. 

—The cost of Mrs. MARK Hopkins’s new house 
in Great Barrington is estimated in the neigh- 
borhood of a million dollars. 

—Mr. JoHN JACOB ASTOR owns the De Bohun 
Psalter, illuminated on vellum, and dating from 
1360. 

—Miss PENDLETON, tlie daughter of the Sen- 
ator, is obliged to use crutches, owing to an ac- 
cident received while playing lawn tennis, 

—Poston GOSHURON TAKAHASHI, the post- 
master of Yokohama, is visiting the post-offices 
in this country, with the view of improving the 
mail service of Japan. 

—The Mexican government recently offered 
tepresentative Money a fee of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars fora compilation of the postal laws 
of our country. 

—The landlord of the inn at Ystradygynlais, 
Wales, fitted up a room for Madame Parrti’s use 
during her short stops at the village, and in re- 
turn the prima donna presented him with a 
painting done by her own hands, for which, he 
says, he would not barter all his house contains. 

—Fanny ELss_er once gave a benefit in order 
to raise funds for the completion of Bunker Hill 
Monument. 

—The London Spectator says that cultivated 
grown-up people hanker after fairy stories as 
much as children do, provided they are genuine 
clever ones. 

—Cardinal MANNING’s niece, Miss VERA MAn- 
NING, carries to the convent where she is to take 
the veil a pretty fortune of three hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

—JrENNY LIND is one of the faculty of the Col- 
lege of Music ut Albert Hall, London, and does 
not allow the position to become a sinecure, be- 
ing the most devoted teacher imaginable, and 
the idol of the scholars. 

—In Valparaiso women are employed exclu- 
sively as street-car conductors. 

—A Mr. A.C. LAVELLE, in San Francisco, who 
had dropped everything aristocratic and applied 
himself to business, recently received, on the 
death of his father, a Russian nobleman, a for- 
tune of thirty million dollars. 

—Lord SHERBROOKE, formerly Ropert Lowe, 
suffered from the want of a colored iris to his 
eyes, and his wife, who has just died, was always 
his amanuensis. 

—Pretty but not at all talented actresses of 
London variety theatres will in time be respect- 
ively Duchess of Grafton, Countess of Cowley, 
Countess of Feversham, Marchioness of Ailes- 
bury, and Countess of Gainsborough. 

—Protessor Fawcert’s height was colossal, 
und his voice mighty. He wore spectacles to 
conceal his sightless eyes. 

—FRANK VINCENT has been made an officer 
and given a decoration by the King of Cambodia. 

—Mr. THorPe£, who is to marry Miss Lone- 
FELLOW, is a brother of Mrs. OLE BuLL, and a 
member of the Boston bar. He is quite wealthy, 
while his prospective bride is not only the heir- 
ess of her share of Mr. LONGFELLOW’S wealth, 
but of nearly a quarter of a million besides, left 
by her uncle. 

—The late Duke of Brunswick was a ward of 
the Prince Regent, remembered the early fame 
of WELLINGTON, and the name of BONAPARTE 
was a terror to his childhood. He saw a third 
NAPOLEON topple over, Austria humiliated, the 
Czar assassinated, Italy freed, the Pope a prison- 
er, the King of Hanover discrowned and exiled, 
and the King of Prussia crowned Emperor of 
Germany in the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles. 
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Fig. 2.—Detrau or Doit’s ArcHan, 
Fic. 1.—Pornt Russe on Crocuet- 
Work.—Fv it Size. 


Piano Stool.—Janina Embroid- 
ery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 829. 

Tue decoration for the plush top of 
this double piano stool is in Janina em- 
broidery, an Oriental work of which some 
examples have been given in former num- 





Dressed Dott. 
For description see Supplement. 


bers, Fig. 2 
gives one-quar- 
ter of the de- 
sign, which is 
repeated on 
each half of the 
stool, showing 
the details in 
full size, while 
Fig. 64, Sup- 
plement, gives 
the narrow bor- 
der for the 
ends in outline, 
and Fig. 65 that 
for the sides, 
The work is in 
the convention- 
al Persian col- 
ors in double 
crewel, each 
Fig. 1.—Dox.’s CarriaGe witn 
Crocurt ArGHaN, anp DoLw’s 
Kyirrep Jackrt.—[See 
Figs. 2 and 3.] 


For description see Supplement. 





EmpromereD Watcn Sranp. 
For design and description - c anes, 


No. VL., Fig. 3 





Peasant Dott. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. IIL, Figs. 23-31. 
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Emsromeren Dresstne Bac. 
For design and description see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 38. 


Boy Dott. 


For pattern and description see 


Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 32-37. 


leaf or petal or 
stem in one 
uniform color 
without shad- 
ing, with the 
edges defined 
by a couching 
of black crew- 
el. In working 
the design is 
traced on satin 
of the same col- 
or as the plush 
—arich maroon 
in the model— 
and the satin is 
mounted on the 
plush. The de- 
sign is then fill- 
ed in the Ja- 
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Fig. 8.—Derraw or Doxt’s ArcHan, 
Fic. 1.—Cross Stitcu on Crocuet- 
Work.—Fou Size. 


nina stitch, which is worked in long 
stitches taken from side to side, from 
right to left and left to right by turns, 
like a herring-bone; each leaf or petal 
is begun at the tip and worked déwn- 
ward. The stitch was illustrated in de- 
tail in Bazar No. 27, Vol. XIV. When 










Dott’s Batu-Tus aNnD 
3ATHING Swit. 
For description see 
Supplement. 





Ve vet Brocape Croak.—Back. 
[For Front, see Fig. 2, Double Page. ] 


For description see Supplement. 


Pratn anv Srripep Woor Dress.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 829.] 
Cur Parrern, No. 3658: Price, 30 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-13, 


CLorm anp Vetver Costume.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 829.] 
For description see Supplement, 
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Caan Back.—AppLiep-WorkK AND EMBROIDERY. 


the filling is complete 
design, and the eds 
black crewel. 


Chair Back.—Applied-~Work and Embroidery. 


In this chair back she de 


1 the satin is cut away from around the 
is then finished with the couching of 


ign is formed by applying small 
| and bands of velvet ribbon on 
a cream-colored ground of Aida can- 
vas, and diapering the ground between 
in cross stitch and point Russe of filo- 
selle silk. In the model the squares 
are in two colors, copper red and olive, 
and the embroidery is in sev 
of red silk. At 


sc 


] shades 

the centre of each 

group of velvet squares and between 

~ each two groups are squares of 
the same size worked in 
cross stitch, and the 
octagons which in- 
close the groups are 
outlined in point 
with large 
cross 

stitches between 

The 

edges of the vel. 

vet are fasten- 

ed with fancy 

stitches of silk 

in two shades 

of the same 

color as the 

velvet. The 

border is form- 

ed by bands al- 

ternating with 

squares placed 

Cioran anpD VeLver CostuME. cornerwise,and 

Backx.—| For Front, see the 

Page 828. ] 


the lines. 


edge 18 
hemmed and 


For description see Supplement. herring-boned. 


Seat PeLerine. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 62 and 63. 
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(CTION OF JANINA EmBrorpery For Piano Sroor, Fic 


1.—Fett Size. 


Cuair or Sora Back 


Stircu Emprou 


Chair or Sofa Back.—Antique Lace and Cross 
Stitch Embroidery. 

Cuair and sofa backs of vari I 

of squares oO 


ipes ze8 are made 
jue lace cor 
3 stitch eml l 


in colored filoselle silks on 


bands of er 


cream white scrim canvas. 
trated a large lace square is at 
and one of one-quarter the size 
corners, leavi 
which are fille 


g¢ oblong spaces | 


t 
1 by the cross stitch bar 


the whole being surrounded by an antiqu 
lace edging. 
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different colored inks, penknife, pens, scissors, 
glasses to assist in the intricate, minute portions 
of the recorder’s work, and, no less important, in 
the division of the hours, and for the beginning 
and closing of his time of service, an hour-glass. 
Thus equipped, if he loved his business and could 
command a quiet corner, a great deal of enjoy- 
ment lay before him. 





LAZARUS IN LONDON. 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 
Avruor or “Hanns or Justior,” “Tur Man Sue 


Carxp For,” “ For Her Saxe,” ** Cowarp 
CoONsOLENOR,” ETO, 


BOOK THE FIRST. 
THE SHOP IN SOHO. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
IN THE DARK LANES. 
N Y father and I proceeded very silently, after 


this, down the lane. The “ eligible family 
residences,” the “desirable villas’’—two-thirds of 
them blank and empty, with great chalk smear- 
ings on the windows—were soon left behind, and 
there lay before us only a stretch of ill-lighted 
roadway, with dark hedge-vows on either side. A 
mile further on, down a still darker lane, which 
the parish had not condescended to illumine, 
stood the Spicers’ almshouses, a square of thirty 
little slate-roofed cottages, with a broad piece of 
grass-plot in the centre, and a circular seat in 
the centre of that, where antiquated Spicers sat 
in fair weather; and if the truth must be told, 
quarrelled a great deal, as City folk will quarrel 
amongst themselves, even when set apart from 
business life, planted out and running to seed, in 
this melancholy fashion. 

Yes, my nerves were awfully unstrung that 
night; 1 was not Maud Protheroe, but a wild, 
imaginative, horror-stricken young woman. My 
father’s story had added to my excitable condi- 
tion, and I could believe in it and yet doubt him. 
I could believe that I had never known the true 
character of my father, that it had never been 
exhibited to his children, that there were many 
incidents connected with his life which we were 


not to know, and which it were for the best that | 


we never should. 

Words which had been lately uttered on the 
railway platform disturbed me now, rang in my 
ears like a warning. ‘The mad Spicer,” “the 
man who wanted some one to look after him,” 
who was not safe to be out by himself, and with 
whom it seemed implied that other folk were not 
quite safe either. And then the inquiring stare 
of Hugh Mackness, his look of surprise and yet 
of recognition of him when I told him that this 
was my father, his strange expression of sorrow 
that it should be so, perplexed and distressed me. 

Was I safe? It seemed so cruel to suspect 
this old man, so utterly foolish to think that he, 
iy own father, was untrustworthy, unsafe, dan- 
gerous! In the daylight, in our back parlor in 
Fisher Street, Soho, I could have smiled again at 
all my fears, 1 dare say, but in these inky-black 
lanes it was not pleasant to think of last night’s 
murder, and of my father’s ghastly story—his 
version of the facts, which I had promised him 
should be ever under seal. 

Suddenly he came to a full stop, and startled 
me considerably. 

“ Hark !” he said, sharply. 

“What is it?” 

“Some one is following us!” 

I was glad to hear it, but I replied, “Some one 
whose way lies in our direction, probably.” 

“It is very seldom any one comes this way 
after dark,” he said, as we stood at the corner o” 
the branch lane leading to the almshouses, “ and 
this fellow, whoever he is, is in a devil of a hurry. 
I am—awfully—vexed.” 

“Do you object to company on the high-road, 
dad ?” I asked, as unconcernedly as I could. 

“The road is free for everybody,” he mutter- 
ed. “ But mercy on me, child, if that man should 
be coming for me! If—if that Isaac Garboush 
should have said I was in Ethelburga Buildings 
last night, about the time Mackness was killed 
if he should say that, after all I have given him—” 

“ What have you given him?” 

“A splendid pair of boots—brand-new—best 
leather, and plenty of it,” he rambled on, “and 
—and one of my two guineas, half my Spicers’ 
fee, that I wanted so very, very much this year.” 

“ When did you give him that?” 

“When he went over to the newspaper shop 
this morning, and I followed hit.” 

“ Yes, I remember,” I said; “ but why is not 
Isaac as nervous about your seeing him ?” 

“He knows he can trust me; he can see it in 
my face. But he looks a sneak. He would be 
the first to go to the police and make his story 
out, only he has told the detective wretch one lie 
already by saying he wasn’t near the place after 
six o'clock. And I saw him, Maud; and,” he 
added, “1 should not wonder in the least but what 
he did it.” 

“Oh!” 

“J don’t like him,” my father went on. “I 
told you so last night. And he has been in pris- 
on for some deed of violence, you say ?” 

“I believe he struck at a policeman who was 
pushing him about, that’s all.” 

“That will tell against him. That's a good 
job,” mutiered Mr. Protheroe. 

I shuddered, 

“ What are we waiting here for?” I asked, 

“Only a moment. The man has stopped, 
hasn’t he?” 

“I don’t hear any footsteps. He must have 
done so.” 
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“That's suspicious. I don’t like that,” he said, 
and I could hear my father’s teeth chattering 
with fear. 

“Is there not a cross-path across the fields a 
little way back ?” was my next inquiry. 

“ Ah, yes, there is. How did you know ?” 

“T have noticed it coming along.” 

“You seem to notice everything,” he answered, 
sullenly. “You don’t mind your own business 
sufficiently. You meddle with things that don’t 
concern you—that you have no right to meddle 
with. You play the spy, and make people hate 
you, Maud! And no wonder.” 

I was alarmed now. He had raised his voice, 
however, in this fitful outburst, and it rang forth 
at an indiscreet pitch in the silent lane where 
we were. I could hear the footsteps coming on 
again sharp and quick, and I was very glad. 

I laughed hysterically—a laugh partly forced 
on my part, and partly raised also as a signal, if 
he who was advancing thought he required one. 
For I felt already that this man was coming to 
my rescue, if rescue were needed; that he might 
probably be one of the Norwood folk who had 
thought my father wanted looking after, and was 
looking after him in consequence. And yet con- 
sidering all this afterward, it has been to me a 
nightmare—a wild folly, or a fancy—the creation 
of highly strung nerves, a bad night’s rest, and 
the news of poor Mackness’s murder. 

I must have been in a bad way that evening to 
suspect my father, I have often thought—I have 
tried always to think. 

We were walking on slowly side by side again, 
when the pedestrian came up with us. It was 
Hugh Mackness, I knew by his voice and his 
height, though it was too dark to see his face. 

“Miss Protheroe,” he said, speaking rapidly, 
“vou will excuse me, I hope, but you are return- 
ing to London this evening ?” 

“Tae.” 

“Then, if you will allow me, I will see you 
back to the station. Travellers in these lanes 
are not very safe just now; there are gypsies and 
other folk not too particular about, the police 
say. Is not that true, Mr. Protheroe ?” he asked 
my father. 

“]T have not heard much of them lately. In the 
summer the gypsies were a nuisance certainly,” 
replied my father; “but it is very kind of you 
to offer to escort my daughter back, sir; though 
why you thought—though how you knew — 
Maud, my dear, who és this gentleman ?” 

“This is Mr. Hugh Mackness, father.” 

“Bless my soul, is it? What a remarkable 
coincidence! what a strange thing, sir, that you 
should be dodging round here in this way,” said 
my father, “after the trouble you have had too, 
and which I was extremely sorry to see in this 
morning's paper !” 

“Yes, I am in great trouble, Mr. Protheroe,” 
confessed Hugh. 

‘I was your uncle’s partner years ago,” con- 
tinued my father; “we failed together in busi- 
ness. I never recovered my position; he did. I 
am, as you are probably aware, an inmate of the 
Spicers’ almshouses. That’s what I came to; that 
was the end of City life for me.” 

“ You are luckier than Richard Mackness, aft- 
er all,” replied Hugh. ‘The end of my poor un- 
cle’s life was to be murdered in his counting- 
house.” 

“ Have vou any clew to—to the perpetrator of 
the deed ?” 

“Scarcely any,” replied Hugh. “One or two 
people were seen on the premises, but they did 
not attract much notice. I do not believe the 
housekeeper was at home last night myself.” 

“What a pity!” said my father. “He might 
have been of service; he might have saved your 
uncle’s life.” 

“He might.” 

“That is how people neglect their business 
nowadays and rob their employers—if not of 
money, of time; of the use of the services for 
which they have been paid. In my day,” contin- 
ued Mr. Protheroe, and I knew his right hand was 
being flourished about oratorically in the dark, 
“there was more honor amongst subordinates— 
less trickery, less—less want of principle, less— 
It’s a very extraordinary thing that you should be 
acquainted with my daughter, Mr. Mackness, and 
to be suddenly turning up by the side of us like 
a jack-in-the-box. To my knowledge, Maud has 
never once mentioned your name, and yet here 
you are following her about and proffering her 
your escort. At a time, too, when—excuse iny 
mentioning it—you ought to be thinking of oth- 
er matters altogether.” 

“T am pressed for time, I must confess,” said 
Hugh. “I am bewildered and horror-stricken, 
Mr. Protheroe. I can’t believe even now that so 
much has happened to change my life, and my 
views of life, since last night; but still,” he add- 
ed, hesitatingly, “1 thought I would come on 
here.” 

“You sent away the carriage, then ?” 

“No; I stopped the carriage and got out. The 
thought came to me afterward that—that I had 
better see Miss Protheroe to the station,” he add- 
ed, after a moment's hesitation, as if he were 
nearly offering another reason for his mysterious 
presence, and had altered his mind whilst he was 
speaking. 

My father did not notice this. He had even 
forgotten that Mr. Hugh Mackness had not re- 
plied to other inquiries which he had put to him. 
He was confused and irresolute himself, and was 
doubtful whether to be courteous or acrimonious 
to the new-comer. 

He came to a full stop again. 

“] will not take you further out of your way, 
Maud,” he said; “it was very foolish of you to 
want to come all this distance from London to 
keep your poor old dad company; but you have 
had your whim, child. Now I think you had real- 
ly better turn.” 

“Shall I not come home with you, as you—” 

“ Not for the world!” he said, interrupting me. 





“Tt’s a drag up the hill, and I am ashamed to 
own that I can not offer Mr. Mackness any hospi- 
tality. Good-night, sir; good-night, my dear. I 
shall come and see you soon again. I shall not 
be long away from you—don’t fret for me. God 
bless you, Maud !” 

He took me in his arms and kissed me; then 
he gave me the half of my return ticket, and 
said: 

“ Put it in your glove, child—not your purse ; 
don’t take your purse out any more to-night, as 
there are bad characters about, this young man 
says; good-night, my dear !” 

He got away from us rather hurriedly, I fan- 
cied ; and Hugh Mackness and I stood in the lane 
together listening to his retiring footsteps as 
though we were both anxious to make sure that 
they were tending in a homeward direction, and 
away from us. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
STARTLING NEWS. 


Yes, it was very strange that Hugh Mackness 
should be with me this evening, should have fol- 
lowed me, should have been anxious in any way 
to see me safely started on my journey back to 
town. It had impressed my preoccupied father 
—a father almost distraught, even—and now the 
fact began to impress itself upon me with more 
foree and distinetness. 

He was the first to speak when we were pro- 
ceeding along the lane together. 

“Thad no idea that that was Mr. Protheroe— 
you father—until you told me so at the station,” 
he said, suddenly. “Of course 1 knew—I had 
heard—that he was at the almshouses, but I did 
not think I had ever seen him.” 

“You know my father by sight, then ?” 

“Oh yes, very well. I have often seen him 
in the Janes when I have been coming to my un- 
cle’s. Is he—is he not a little eccentric?” he in- 
quired, with considerable diffidence. 

“He is irritable at times—at times somewhat 
despondent over his position,” I said. “ Why do 
you ask ?” 

“ People think him eccentric.” 

“Indeed! In what way ?”’ 

“1 can hardly explain,” was the reply. ‘“ Boys 
run after him and make him angry. He talks 
to himself, and gesticulates a great deal, and 
flourishes his stick over his head. People about 
here are a little afraid of him—the Spicers are, I 
know. But,” added Hugh, “he seems all right 
enough. Ihave never spoken to him before. He 
startled my horse once by shaking that stick of 
his at me—indeed, he struck the horse—as I 
passed, and I was nearly thrown.” 

“When was that?” 

“Well, it was only yesterday morning,” he re- 
plied. “I intended to make an inquiry or two 
further, but—but terrible events have happen- 
ed, as you know.” 

Tor” 

“T have so much to do—I shall have so much 
to say presently—when I have time to think of 
everything. I must see Ella as soon as I possi- 
bly can. Tell her that, please, will you ?” 

wee Old 

“T don’t know what she can think of me; but 
she will understand my present trouble, at least,” 
he continued. ‘“ And we are in trouble together 
—shut in by a black fog, and groping our way; 
but it is all too dense, and there are many changes 
everywhere, and I am utterly bewildered.” 

“Pray do not say any more.” 

“You don’t reproach me in any way ?” 

“T don’t want to think of it at all. It seems 
to lie far back from me, Mr. Mackness,” I said, 
“and I shall be content to wait your explanation.” 

“To give me time. Yes, that’s like you,” he 
said; “but will Ella?” 

“T hope so.” 

“She’s so impatient, there’s no telling how 
Ella will take things,” he said, gloomily. “If she 
will even think the best of me for a short time 
till I can come to her—till I know what és best!” 

“T do not understand you.” 

“Don’t try, Maud,” he said. “ You have trou- 
bles of your own, and must not mind mine. I 
was always an unlucky fellow, always under sus- 
picion, always foolish,” he added. “The poor 
old man struck out of life yesterday thought I 
was a fool, told me so repeatedly, and perhaps he 
was right after all—who knows?” 

I tried to change the conversation. 

“May I ask why you left your carriage and 
came after me?” I asked, suddenly. 

“T told your father,” he replied; “did you not 
hear me?” 

“T am afraid I do not believe in the gypsies, 
or in your fears that they might be waiting to 
molest me.” 

“T am overwrought,” he said, “ but I thought 
there was danger—that there might be danger— 
threatening you. A wild idea, probably, but it 
mastered me, and I stopped the carriage and 
jumped out.” 

“J ought to thank you for so much considera- 
tion of me,” I said. ‘“I—” 

“No; I don’t want any thanks; please don’t 
give me any,” he cried, hastily. “I am overim- 
pulsive, I am afraid.” 

“ Were you afraid I was not safe with my fa- 
ther ?” I asked, gravely. 

“I did not stop to consider,” he said. ‘“ When 
I had once made up my mind,I was off after 
you. That’s all.” 

“Yes; that’s all.” 

“T forgot he was your father for a moment or 
two,” he went on, however. “ Of course, if I had 
remembered he was your father,I— But then I 
ean’t explain. Has he been staying in town 
with you?” 

“ Yes,” I said; “a little while.” 

“ Ah, yesterday was Founder’s Day, of course,” 
he said; “and my uncle made a speech, I be- 
lieve, poor old fellow! I wrote part of it for him 


last week. Did your father say anything about 
that ?” 

on. id 

“What did he say to Ella’s going to a ball? 
Was he at home when—” 

“Ella dressed from the Pages’.” 

“So she did. I had forgotten that. I forget 
everything. Yes, Maud,” he said, with a half- 
groan, “lama fool. Not the least doubt of it. 
Ten minutes ago I could have made the world 
look a brighter and different kind of place to 
your old father ; could have sent him home hap- 
py, instead of with a heart full of bitterness, and 
I would not do it.” 

“What do you mean?” 

He did not answer for an instant. Then he 
said; 

“T ought not to say anything just now; I have 
no right; I am forgetful, indeed,” he went on, 
speaking with great rapidity again ; “ but you will 
respect my secret-—my breach of trust—for a 
while ¥” 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“From your father, I mean. 
Ella.” 

“Well?” 

“My uncle’s will has been opened to see if 
there were any instructions concerning his funer- 
al, and so on; and it is mentioned therein that 
he has left your father a thousand pounds.” 

“Oh, Iam sorry, I am sorry!” I cried. 

“Sorry!” he repeated, in amazement. “ Why?” 

“T don’t know—I can’t tell—but I am,” I said. 
“Please don’t ask me any more questions, Hugh ; 
please don’t tell me anything more.” 

I burst into tears—tears almost as incompre- 
hensible to me as to him. But I was bewildered 
and unhappy. It was like the news of another 
misfortune to me, this stroke of good luck to 
William Protheroe. I felt already the money 
would bring no blessing to the legatee. I knew 
that money had never done my father any good, 
and never, never would; but it was hardly this 
fact that made me cry. 

“There, there, don’t mind me,” he said, moved 
by my tears. “I am very sorry I have distress- 
ed you. I had a hope I might send you home 
looking a little brighter, for you don’t look like 
this very often, Maud. And—and it’s very kind 
of you to call me Hugh again, just as if by-gones 
were by-gones, and my little deception was for- 
given by you at least.” 

“I never said it was forgiven—I haven't 
thought of it since.” 

“Since the tragedy,” he added, with a shudder. 
“Ah! now I— _Hollo, who’s this ?” 

Somebody was standing directly in our way, 
under the second lamp-post we had come to; a 
big, burly man, whom it was not difficult to rec- 
ognize even in a road full of shadows. 

It was Ben Wellmore, the man who had said a 
few hours ago that there was no doubt he should 
be able to find me. And he had certainly kept 
his word. Here he was. 


You may tell 





CHAPTER XIX. 
MY NEW ESCORT. 


“ Ben—Mr. Wellmore!” I exclaimed, when I 
was sure it was he. 

“Oh, here you are,” he said. Then he peered 
more closely at my companion, and said, very 
dryly, possibly hardly too civilly, “Oh, it’s you, 
is it?” 

“Yes. What do you want with me ?” inquired 
Hugh, sharply. 

“Nothing. I haven’t come to see after you, 
Mr. Mackness,” Ben replied, and I noticed at once 
that he called Hugh by his right name, “ but 
after Miss Maud here, whom I promised to see 
home.” 

“ Promised !” I thought to myself. 

“Then I need not go any further with you,” 
Hugh Mackness said, after a moment’s delibera- 
tion, as if he were indisposed to resign me into 
his charge or had more to say to me. “TI will 
turn off at the end of this lane and bid you good- 
night.” 

“ Very well.” 

“T leave you in good hands,” he added; but I 
did not reply to this, thinking that Mr. Wellmore 
might do so with one of his good-tempered laughs. 
But he did not reply, or laugh either. He walked 
by our side with his hands in his pockets and his 
big shoulders “ hunched” a little, but he was not 
disposed to join in the conversation. He had 
been surprised at finding me with Hugh Mack- 
ness, and it would require a little time to recover 
from his astonishment. He was evidently think- 
ing it over as he tramped along. When Hugh 
had bidden us a hurried good-night and disap- 
peared, he began to find the use of his tongue, as 
I thought he would. 

“Where did you meet that fellow to-night ?” 
he said, brusquely. 

“What fellow?” I asked, quickly. 

“That Mackness—Barton, as he calls himself 
when it is convenient,” he added, with a con- 
temptuous little laugh. ‘What does he want 
dangling after you, at such a time too for him?” 

“Father asked him a similar question,” I re- 
marked, “but I don’t think you have any right to 
put it to me, Mr. Wellmore.” 

“Your father asked him?” he said, ignoring 
my concluding remark, “ Bravo, old gentleman ! 
I admire his spirit. And what did Mackness 
say °” 

“Who told you his name was Mackness ?” 

“T found that out a day or two ago.” 

“You did ?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“Then why didn’t you tell me %” 

“T had to make quite sure. I never act upon 
first impressions or upon hearsay evidence. I 
never—” 

“Ah! but then you’re so very clever, Mr. Well- 
more,” I could not help remarkiag at this junc. 
| ture, as he paused, 
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He replied to my satire by a hearty laugh at 
last. He was not easily disturbed, and with me 
he would not take offense, if he could possibly 
help it, under any provocation, which was what 
made him now and then so yery aggravating. 

“Tf Maud could only put him in a towering 
rage, she would die happy,” Ella had said once to 
Lydia; and Lydia had remarked, acrimoniously, 
that it was a poor thing to die for, happily or 
otherwise ; but one almost had the wish at times 
when he would be so very amiable in spite of 
everybody else’s bad temper. Some people will. 
It is very good of them, but it is very trying. 

“No, I’m not particularly clever,” he replied, 
when he had had his laugh out, “ only ordinarily 
clever, or I should be getting on better in the 
world, A sensible sort of man, that’s all.” 

He was talking in this way because he knew 
I did not like it; so I added, 

“So you think, at any rate.” 

“Oh, I don’t say everybody else is of that 
opinion,” he replied, coolly; “I wish they were. 
It’s my own self-respect—” 

“ Conceit, I call it.” 

“Conceit, you call it—yes, that’s right enough. 
And what did he say ?” 

‘“What did who say?” I asked, taken aback 
at this question. 

“What did he say when your father asked 
him what he was dangling after you for ?” 

“My father did not say anything about dan- 
gling after me—that was your impertinent re- 
mark, Mr. Wellmore,” I said, severely. 

“What did your father call it 2” 

“ Dodging, if you must know,” I confessed. 

“* Dodging !"—ha! ha!—did he, though? Your 
father speaks what is in his mind pretty plainly,” 
he said. “I faney he and I would get on to- 
gether remarkably well.” 

“T don’t fancy so at all.” 

“T like your father.” 

I could have told him that that feeling was 
not in the least degree reciprocated, but I spared 
him my parent’s opinion of him, 

“Not that he likes me,” he added, however. 
“T could see that in half a minute by his glassy 
stare. I have set him against me, and all through 
that confounded mattress too. Next fourth of 
November he shall have a feather-bed big enough 
to smother him. That is, if—” 

And then he stopped. 

Next fourth of November! If we could have 
only known what that was to be like, what 
changes and chances, what a world of different 
thoughts, of different lives! If we could have 
only known, Ben Wellmore and I would not have 
been so sharp with each other, perhaps—-so tire- 
some! We could have taken counsel together 
—we might have been prepared—we might have 
known better what to do. Or we should have 
been about as foolish as we were then! Wis- 
dom would not have come to us from the draw- 
ing back of the curtain from the glass. ‘ This 
is a mirage!’ we should have exclaimed, or a 
“ phantasmagoria”—no picture of a future that 
was possible for either of us. 

“But how did he find you?” persisted Ben. 
“Did he know you were going to Norwood this 
evening? Did vou meet him by accident in the 
train, or did you tell him ?” 

“T wish you would not ask me all these ques- 
tions,” I said; “you have no right to ask them, 
I tell you.” 

“Tf it wasn’t that he has always made such a 
fuss over Ella, run after her, humbugged about 
that dancing den—” 

“ Humbugged !—den !” I exclaimed. 

“Humbugged old Tite, didn’t he, and all of 
you, with his false name, and his company man- 
ners, and his lardy-dardy nonsense? I have been 
to Tite’s, you know, to look after you before 
now,” he added, with another big laugh that took 
away the sting of the remark, though I believe 
he meant it. “I have seen my gentleman, and 
I can’t say I have ever liked him, or believed in 
him. He was too fine; he looked down upon 
everybody ; and he was always a bit of a fool.” 

Hugh had confessed as much himself; but I 
did not want to hear Mr. Wellmore’s animadver- 
sions—indeed, I only wanted to get home. 

“Let me see, what was I saying,” resumed 
Ben. “Oh! I should have fancied he had been 
after you, I was going to say, if he hadn’t made 
such a fuss over Ella, and turned the girl’s head, 
and made her think she was going to be married 
to a gentleman. And if he had been after you, 
I dare say he and I would have had—a row !” 

“ Well, ’'m sure!” 

“I’m not going to have anybody after you; and 
—what did he say he was dodging round here for 
to-night? What did he tell you ?” asked Ben. 

I had a good mind—a very good mind—to say 
“Find out,” but I was not in one of my pert 
moods. I had gone through a whole gamut of 
moods that day, and was quiet and subdued, 
thoughtful yet bewildered, looking out at life and 
death with grave gray eyes, and yet seeming to 
be in need of some good strong friend, on whose 
honor and good faith one might rely in the days 
of an on-coming storm. Perhaps within the last 
few weeks it iad struck me that I had not treat- 
ed Ben Wellmore very well, that I might have 
led him to entertain by my assumed manners a 
very false opinion of myself, that I had tried not 
to be the real Maud Protheroe, and that I had al- 
most succeeded in disgusting him with my well- 
acted flippancy. At all events, that night I was 
strangely tame; though I had flashed up, as well 
as flushed up, a little at first sight of him. I an- 
swered him straightforwardly, and he seemed 
somewhat surprised, as if he had been buckling 
on his armor in preparation for a severe cross-ex- 
amination. 

“ He said there were bad characters about— 
gypsies and so forth—and it was not safe for me 
to return alone down the lane.” 

“ He was quite right,” said Ben; “ that’s why I 
was coming. You might have guessed I should 
come.” 














“How did you know I was this way at all 2?” 

“Because you said Charing Cross,” he said, 
laughing again, “and there’s always an odd little 
shake of your voice when you’re—you’re trying, 
you know—to throw a fellow off his guard.” 

“When I’m telling a story, you mean?” 

“Exactly so. You can’t do it well. Haven't 
you noticed that ?” 

Lydia had, at all events. With a plainness at 
which I had winced last night, she had told me 
that I made a “bad liar’; and here was Ben 
Wellmore very politely saying the same thing. 

“ Never mind,” I said. 

“And so I asked Miss Lydia which way you 
had gone before I started off ; and when you were 
not at Victoria, I was as sure as possible you 
had come on to Norwood. And the porter at 
this end remembered your father coming by the 
last train very well indeed.” 

“Yes, I dare say he did.” 

“Your father gave him a word of a sort, too,” 
said Ben, breaking into another laugh; “and I 
dare say he deserved it. I don’t find too much 
civility amongst the railway lot myself—but then 
I’m third-class, and can not afford tips—and I 
have my own opinion about tipping too. By 
George! I— But you don’t want to hear a long 
speech, Miss Maud, do you ?” 

“No; I only want to get home,” I said, wea- 
rily; “they will be all so anxious.” 

“T told them not to be anxious.” 

“ What !” 

“T said I should ask you to take a stroll 
round, and see if we could find any fire-work 
displays,” he said; “that you were looking pale 
and overworked, and wanted more fresh air; and 
Miss Lydia said, ‘Then I shall expect you two 
back together.’ ” 

“Lydia is very kind; but she had no right to 
think—” 

“That you would take a walk with me,” he 
added, as I paused. “‘ Well, perhaps not. You're 
not very fond of that kind of thing—don’t often 
let a fellow have a chance—but I thought you 
might to-night. Especially as I wanted to see 
you alone very particularly.” 

‘* Oh, indeed !” 

“ And here’s the station, so I shal! not be able 
to speak plainly till we are out of the train 
again, unless we have any time to wait,” he said. 

We had twenty minutes to wait, we found, 
much to my discomposure, which he saw. 

“Tam sorry I shall be troubling you so much 
longer than I expected,” he said, with a sad kind 
of look in his eyes; “but if you'll sit down, we 
‘an get our little talk over before the train 
comes up.” 

“ You are not going to begin that old nonsense 
over again, now ?” I said, sharply. 

He knew what I meant. He was always both- 
ering me to “make up my mind”; and when I 
told him I Aad made up my mind never, never to 
marry him—or anybody else, for that matter—he 
would invariably say: “ Think it over again. Take 
your own time. Don’t decide now. No hurry.” 

“No,” he said, slowly; “oh no. Not that non- 
sense.” 

“That's all over, you know.” 

“That's all over,” he said, with too much alacri- 
ty to be relied upon implicitly. 

“ And definitely settled.” 

“Yes, and I am definitely settled,” he added, 
dryly. 

We sat down side by side on the dark, draughty 
platform, and I said, 

“ What do you want to tell me?” 

“Why I was at Mr. Mackness’s office yester- 
day,” he replied. 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
I 


YOUSIN DORA, coming northward with the 
birds and blossoms from her winter in Flor- 
ida, enthusiastically declared that nothing gave 
her greater comfort than the quaint work-basket 
Madge made for her the Christmas before; for it 
lay perfectly limp and flat in her trunk when 
travelling, and could be drawn up into the stiff- 
est and firmest of baskets when wanted. 

Hers was of soft- finish French cretonne, deli- 
cate gray in color of groundwork, powdered all 
over with lovely pink roses, and its lining was 
light blue satteen. A darker material could be 
made effective by using Turkey red, or both the 
inside and outside can be cut from the same ma- 
terial. Each piece must be a circle of eighteen 
inches in diameter, and a hexagon of stout paste- 
board, each of its sides accurately measuring four 
and a half inches, with its centre corresponding 
to the centres of both outside and lining, must 
be well basted into place. This forms the bot- 
tom of the basket, and must have a row of stitch- 
ing as close to the pasteboard as the machine 
will allow. » The easiest way to obtain a true 
hexagon is to cut in stiff paper a perfect square, 
having each side twice the size of the required 
figure. Place a pencil mark directly in the cen- 
tre of each of two opposite sides, thus dividing 
them; the other two sides, in the same way, di- 
vide each into four ; draw an oblique line from the 
centre mark on each side to the outer ones on the 
two adjacent sides; there will have been then 
drawn four oblique lines, which, with the inner 
parts of the two sides that were divided into 
four, will form the sides of ahexagon. The loose 
part of the circle lying outside the row of stitch- 
ing must have fitted into it six pieces of the stiff 
pasteboard, that will form backs for as many 
compartments, to serve for needle - book, pin- 
cushion, scissors, buttons, etc., etc. 

Cut each of these pieces a trifle less at the 
base than that of the hexagon, sloping outward 
until each one will measure four and three- 
eighth inches at base, three and three-quarters 
the depth of each side, and five and three-quar- 
ter inches in a straight line across the top: this 








is only the measure that serves as a guide for the 
slope of the sides, as in cutting the top it must 
follow the curve of the circle. Slip these pieces 
in between the outside and lining, so the bottom 
of each one shall come down to the sides of the 
hexagon, and baste the two lines as guides for the 
stitching that will form the case for each piece: 
you will find the top of every one will be nearly four 
inches from the top of the one adjacent, and also 
five-eighths of an inch from the outer edge of 
the circle; when finished you will see the reason 
of it. 

When the stitching is done, the pasteboard 
pieces slipped in, the case for the drawing-string 
that gives shape to the whole affair is to be 
made. The outer row of stitching is just three- 
eighths of an inch from the edge of the material, 
and the inner one the same distance nearer the 
centre: this gives ample room for the narrow 
heavy ribbon, that can be tied, after the basket is 
pulled into shape, in loops long enough to serve 
as handles. Small eyelets must be worked, so 
that when undrawn and laid flat the ribbon comes 
out and lies over the lining in the narrow sec- 
tions between the stiffened cases; this is to pre- 
vent the puffed-out effect the necessary fullness 
would have, instead of the decidedly ornamental 
one it naturally takes. Bind the outer edge 
with the same color and width of ribbon used for 
the handles. Then the pockets: some should be 
plain, others full and of fancy shape, and may 
be plainly stitched into position or fastened by 
ribbon bows. 

Once use a “laundry bag” when away for the 
summer, and only one room in which to keep the 
thousand and one articles so necessary to one’s 
comfort, and you will never again be without 
one. The bright fancy cretonne of which you will 
wish to make it does not come wide enough, and 
as both sides must be alike, it will take five yards 
of material, which should be cut into four lengths. 
Sew two and two together, trimming off until 
there are two squares. Cut from Turkey red lin- 
ings for these, and a third piece to serve as the 
division for the two compartments; after each 
piece of cretonne is well basted on its lining, cut 
a perpendicular slit in it that shall be twelve 
inches long and nearer the top line than the low- 
er one; bind it neatly, but close and firm, with 
the best quality of skirt braid, for it bears no lit- 
tle strain in the pulling in and out of the differ- 
ent articles. The two outer pieces and the cen- 
tre one are next to be smoothly and evenly basted 
together just inside the outer edge, which must 
be trimmed before the braid that keeps them in 
place is stitched on; then the upper side; and 
having cut two pieces of braid each three-quar- 
ters of a yard in length, form a long loop as it is 
sewed on, tying the rest just below the stitches. 
These loops may be hung on two separate nails, 
or both placed on one. 

Five large odd-looking Japanese fans, the sort 
that open and shut, formed the base for a very 
attractive paper rack that one noticed first on en- 
tering the roomin whichit hung. They had done 
duty all summer, with careful handling, of course ; 
but the little wires that pass through the sticks 
and keep them in place had grown loose, and so 
were easily pulled out, leaving them in a perfectly 
manageable condition. Just before the holidays 
dealers will often sell them at a merely nominal 
sum, so fresh ones can be bought for the front 
and sides, where the best color and decoration are 
needed. Some lovely ones had a blue ground with 
a band of gilt across the top, and clouded effect 
in dashes of the same at one side, from which 
came a large tree branch bearing red and white 
blossoms. Pull out the front one its entire 
length, and run through the openings in the sticks 
either ribbon or the silver or brass wire that is 
used in hanging pictures ; the twisted is prettier 
than the plain. Donot draw up the wire; it only 
serves to keep the sticks in position and the pa- 
pers from tumbling through. Partly close the 
two used for the sides, leaving them only opened 
wide enough for the depth of the rack, and wire 
the sticks firmly at the bottom, continuing the 
same piece that was used across the front if it 
can be securely fastened and will not slip out of 
place. With a sharp instrument punch holes at 
the front corners, pass ribbon through, and tie 
about an inch below the top; this is not only for 
the strength needed right there, but for the added 
finish. The back should be fashioned of paste- 
board or thin board, and should correspond with 
the open fan that forms the front in size. Let 
the sticks of the two remaining ones meet in 
the centre of a circle, of which the paper portion 
will form the outside part ; wire and fasten to the 
board so that it shall come half its depth above 
the front, and carry up a piece of wide ribbon 
sufficiently long to form loops and ends above 
the rack, and from which it shall be suspended. 
Any pretty sticks of turned wood, or even a sec- 
tion of bamboo fishing-rod, will make suitable 
corner pieces for the back part against the wall, 
and should be cut long enough to extend a few 
inches above. Another way of arranging the 
two fans in the back, and which rest on the wall, 
is to turn the stick part outward, and put the 
paper in the middle. They then correspond to 
the outstretched ones of the fan in front. 

Could any one imagine how pretty and dainty 
a cabinet or book-shelves can be made from two 
starch boxes? Soap boxes answer just as well, 
but need thorough airing to remove the odor, that 
is not always of the most delicate kind. Measure 
accurately, that when placed one over the other 
there will be no inequalities at the sides or back. 
A difference in width would not be at all objec- 
tionable, for the upper compartment, smaller than 
the lower, would more readily accommodate the 
many trifles that accumulate from year to year. 
Turning the larger box over on its side, and the 
smaller one directly over it in the same position, 
screw pieces of lath or any thin wood you may 
happen to have into both boxes at the back. You 
will find the thicker wood is in the ends, so work 
there to avoid the points of the screws that will 

















be sadly out of place if they come through the 
cabinet. Stain the whole outside a rich mahog- 
any, and make it afterward as near an oil-finish 
affair as youcan. There were some recipes given 
in the Bazar for staining, some time back, that 
were very good. There will now be two shelves 
inside the cabinet and one on top, that will make 
more room than you would imagine. Line in the 
neatest manner the inside of each box, conceal- 
ing where you can the brads and tacks necessary. 
When the work must show, use brass or copper 
nails, preferring the latter if no brass is added 
in the way of rods and rings. Felt answers very 
nicely for the lining; so also does plush of in- 
ferior quality, and velveteen ; but if you are adopt- 
ing the strictly economical plan, let me whisper 
to you that velvet paper, though much harder to 
work up, has a very fine, rich effect. Simple brack- 
ets, merely cut from the wood and stained, with no 
effort at ornamentation, are a great addition, and 
a shelf or two on the side gives yet more room. 
The large upholstery shops will often let their 
small samples go out for a trifle, and with poles 
and rings a pretty curtain can be fashioned that 
will be valuable as much for use as ornament. 
There is now the joining of the two boxes to be 
covered. Put either a strip of material across 
it, studding with brass or copper nails, or leather 
pinked at the lower edge. It is the sort used for 
book-shelves, and obtained in narrow strips by the 
yard. If preferred, the lower case can be used 
for books, leaving the upper one and shelf above 
for bric-a-brac. 

A little bit of decorative needle-work can trans- 
form a piece of linen into such a pretty umbrella- 
holder. Nothing is so continually in the way 
when not needed as one’s own umbrella. It will 
not keep its place in the corner of the cupboard, 
and has just outgrown the bureau drawer. Choose 
the heaviest either gray or écru linen you can, and 
see that it is of even texture. Cut first the back, 
which should be a straight piece thirty-nine inch- 
es long and eight wide. This is now to have two 
points at both top and bottom, which will make 
the distance between them, right through the cen- 
tre vertically, thirty-five inches. The front comes 
next, and corresponds in width and lower pointed 
end, but is not so long as the back, and its upper 
edge is in two shallow scallops, measuring thirty 
inches from each point to the lowest parts of the 
line above. Bind with either black or self-color- 
ed worsted braid this scalloped end, and then 
draw the decoration, which is best some bold, 
striking design. Three or four cat-tails with their 
long graceful leaves, or a bunch of seedy grass, 
the latter a bright red, are suitable. If some- 
thing more ambitious is desired, try a flight of 
birds, either in black or colors, and work in with 
crewels, using the outline stitch or filled in. Keep 
the work as flat as possible, and by all means 
avoid drawing and puckering out of shape. Baste 
all round evenly and smoothly, trimming off the 
superfluous material, and stitch right through the 
centre of the outside from the point where the 
two scallops meet to the lower edge a piece of 
doubled braid. Now there will be two compart- 
ments in the case, which is now to be bound en- 
tirely around. Hang from two nails by conceal- 
ed loops of braid on the under side of each upper 
point. 

Two conceits for pen-wipers are such pretty 
ones that it seems impossible the small outlay of 
time and money can produce such results, Cut 
two circles of cloth, either brown, blue, green, 
or black, dark in color, but of light weight; with 
the scissors make very fine sharp points around 
them, as also around the two similar circles of 
soft chamois which are to serve for the practical 
part of it. From creamy white cloth cut another 
circle of the same dimensions; this makes five 
altogether, two each of chamois and dark cloth, 
with one of white that is to serve for the upper 
side, and which must be cut to represent sun- 
flower or daisy petals. Each one will be an inch 
deep, and its line of division from the other will 
come an inch from the centre; there must be 
twenty-four of these petals in the piece of cloth. 
Stud this centre space with French knots of four 
shades of brown crewel, the centre a golden 
shade, and the outer very dark. From these 
knots out on each petal put a quarter-inch-length 
stitch of bright gold silk, having each side of it 
a shorter one of lighter gold. Place the cham- 
ois between the dark cloth, on top the flower- 
shaped piece, and with dark sewing silk put in 
a circle of stitches that will be about the size 
of the centre, and serve to keep the parts in 
place. 

The other affair was of leather, or at least the 
most noticeable part was, and represented four 
tiny pigs at a trough, two and two, with their 
noses nearly meeting across the common feeding 
ground. Shape four oval pieces, each three and 
a half by two and a half inches, of either cloth 
or flannel, the centre ones black, to take the ink, - 
and top and bottom red; pink them around with 
very fine points; across the short diameter put 
the trough, which is a piece of stoutZpasteboard 
an inch and a quarter long and half an inch in 
width, doubled over and pressed slightly to give 
it the trough shape; put end bits of the paste- 
board a scant half-inch square, and keep them 
all as you want them by a touch of gum-arabic. 
Take soft thin leather for the animals, or they 
will not shape easily. Each one stands a trifle 
over half an inch in height, and measures exact- 
ly one inch from the tip of his snout to the end 
of his body. Cut each piece of leather as near 
the shape of an outstretched animal as can be, 
fold in at the front for the snout, stuff with finely 
cut paper, and sew into as good a shape as pos- 
sible. Tiny pieces of leather and two black beads 
will be fastened into place for eyes and ears, 
gathering the latter a trifle to form the loose 
thrown-forward effect natural to them. Curl a 
narrow strip for the tails, and sew each tiny little 
pig, as fresh and clean as he never is in real life, 
right through the four thicknesses by blind 
stitches. 
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save during the times 
of religious service, 
and the visitor is 
warned that in his 
tour around the dom- 
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rules, and as-the Trappist guide walks in advance, and never turns 
round to @bserve how his guest is engaged, all derelictions in minor 
matters are purposely allowed to escape his notice. Were it other- 
wise, he would at once retrace his steps, lead the way to the en- 
trance door, show the visitor out, and, without uttering a single 
word, bow and leave him there. 

The church is a part of the Communauté, and is plain 
in architecture and simple i in ornamentation. Here it is 
that each Trappist is brought to die. Whenever any 
monk is in the throes of death, an assistant of the hos- 
pital runs about the monastery striking with a stick 
on a board. At that well-known summons the 
brethren flock to the church, where their dying 
brother has been already laid on ashes strewn on 
the stones in the shape of a cross, and covered 
with a bundle of straw. A solemn joy lights up 
every face, and the Trappist passes away amid 
the thanksgiving of his companions, who envy 
his happiness. It is the finis coronat opus of his 
life-work. 

The Trappist must always be ready for the 
grave, and as he is to be buried in his religious 
vestments, so he is bound to sleep in those same 
vestments, even to the extent of keeping his shoes 
on. The dormitory is common 
to all, the abbot included. 
The beds are made of 
quilted straw, as 
hard as a board, 
and are sepa- 
rated by a 


wooden partition, without 
doors, reaching more than 
half-way to the ceiling. There 
is not the least distinction of 
accommodation. The supe- 
rior rests not more luxurious- 
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ter, the abbot being only the executive for all temporal affairs, and wield- 
ing absolute power in spiritual matters alone. But although he holds 
authority from the see of Rome, yet he is elected by the brethren, who 
may, if they choose, elevate the humblest official of the monastery. 
There are no menial occupations, as the world esteems them, 
inside the religious houses of the order. The commonest duties 

may be performed by inmates of the highest social rank. 
The common belief that Trappists never speak is alto- 
gether erroneous. They do speak at stated times and un- 
der certain conditions, and they make use besides of most 
expressive signs, each of which is symbolical. Thus 
joining the fingers of both hands at a right angle, 
imitating as it does the roof of a house, means house ; 
touching the forehead signifies the abbot ; the chin, 
a stranger ; the heart, a brother ; the eyes, to sleep, Mill 
and so on with some hundreds of like signs, invent- 7 pn 

ed by Abbé De Rancé, the founder of the order. "Me 1 

Trappists converse in this manner with amazing j 
rapidity, and may be heard laughing heartily at the 
comicality of a story told entirely by signs. Strange 
to say, there is no austere gloom about the Trap- 
pist. His face invariably bears the stamp of seren- 
ity, often that of half-subdued gayety. The life he 
leads is nevertheless a very hard one. No fire is 
allowed in the winter except in 
the chauffoir, or stove- 
room, and there the 
monks are per- 
mitted, dur- 
ing exces 
sive cold 
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to the neglected brother. Any monk arriving in 
the refectory after grace prostrates himself in the 
middle of the room and remains there until the 
abbot knocks with a small hammer and thus lib- 
erates him. A graver punishment is inflicted 
now and again at the conclusion of dinner. The 
culprit, so called, lies flat on the stones across the 
doorway, and each brother and guest is compelled 
to step over him as he makes his exit. I say 
guest advisedly, for it is the privilege of all who 
receive hospitality at La Trappe to dine once— 
not oftener—in the monks’ refectory. During 
meals one of the brotherhood reads aloud, in ac- 
cordance with Cistercian practice. 

The ailing Trappist is allowed to indulge in 
what is called /e soulagement, viz., two eggs taken 
early in the morning. In cases of very severe 
illness, and when under medical treatment in the 
hospital, animal food may be used; but the at- 
tachment to rules is so great that the authority 
of the superior has frequently to be exercised 
in order to enforce the doctor’s prescription. In 
the words of Father Martin, the attendant of the 
hospital, ‘‘ When a Trappist consents to eat meat 
he is at death’s very door.” 

The cemetery is surrounded on all sides by the 
building of the Communauté, so that from every 
window the monks may see their last resting- 
place. The graves are indicated by a slight ris- 
ing of the grass, and by a cross bearing the saint's 
name assumed by the brother on his profession. 
Nothing else is.recorded, save his age and the 
date of his death. Threescore years and ten 
seem to be the minimum of life at La Trappe, 
and astonishing as this longevity may appear 
prima facie, it is more so when one considers 
that the vocation of most postulants has been de- 
termined by a desire to separate themselves from 
a world in which they had previously lost their 
peace of soul and their bodily health. 

After having taken vows as a profes, the Trap- 
pist holds a co-proprietorship in the buildings 
and lands of the association, and must live and 
die in the monastery. Death is his goal and best 
hope. In order to remind him of it, a grave is 
always ready in the cemetery; but the belief is 
altogether erroneous that each Trappist digs his 
own grave. When the grave yawning for the 
dead has been filled, another pit is opened by any 
one ordered for the task, Each Trappist then 
comes and prays by the side of this grave, which 
may be hisown. Neither do Trappists when they 
meet each other say, “ Brother, we must die,” as 
is also generally accredited to them. This is, we 
think, the salute of the disciples of Bruno at La 
Grande Chartreuse. 

During the twenty-four hours of an ordinary 
working-day the Trappist is thus employed: He 
rises generally at two a.m., but on feast-days at 
midnight or at one o’clock in the morning, accord- 
ing to the importance of the festival. He im- 
mediately goes to church, which is shrouded in 
darkness, except the light that glimmers from 
the small lamps perpetually burning before the 
altar as in all Roman Catholic churches. The 
first service continues until three o'clock ; at that 
hour, and with the last words of the hymn, all the 
monks prostrate themselves on the stones, and 
remain in silent meditation during thirty minutes. 
The nave is then lighted, and the chants are re- 
sumed until five a.m., when masses commence. 
The number of hours given to liturgic offices is, 
on an average, seven per day. Singing, but in a 
peculiar way, forms a part of the worship. All 
the musical notes are long and of equal duration, 
and this because the Trappist must sing hymns 
“ for the love of God, and not for his own delec- 
tation.” Moreover, he must exert his voice to its 
utmost, and this being prolonged at intervals dur- 
ing seven hours per diem, proves a greater fatigue 
than even manual labor. 

The distribution of the labor takes place every 
day, under the superintendence of the abbot, the 
prior, and the cellérier, the last-named official 
having the care of all the temporalities of the 
place, and being permitted, like the superior, to 
hold intercourse with the outer world, The cel- 
lérier stands, indeed, in the same relation to the 
monastery as does a supercargo to a ship. 

Labor is regular or occasional. To the first 
the brethren are definitely appointed, and their 
work is every day the same; the latter, which is 
mainly agricultural, is allotted by the superior, 
according to age, physical condition, and aptitude, 
but it is imperative that every monk must partici- 
pate in manual labor. Even a guest may, if he 
pleases, claim what is considered as a privilege, 
three hours of work a day. 

After dinner the Trappist gives one hour to 
rest, but the maximum never exceeds seven hours, 
and on feast-days is materially reduced by earlier 
rising. The mid-day siesta over, labor continues 
until a quarter to five o’clock, which is the hour 
of refection. Then comes the last religious of- 
fice of the day, the “Salve Regina,” at which 
guests as well as brethren are expected to assist. 
The last word of the hymn at this service is the 
last word of the day. It is called “ The Time of 
the Great Silence.” Monks and guests then 
leave the church, smothering the sound of their 
footsteps as much as possible, and noiselessly 
retire to their respective resting-places; lights 
are put out, except in case of special permission 
of the abbot, and a death-like quiet and gloom 
reigns everywhere throughout the habitation. 

The life of guests at Le Port du Salut differs 
from that of a Trappist. There is a parlor, com- 
mon to all, with a fire burning in it during winter, 
but each one sleeps in a separate cell, and has 
three meals a day; he may eat eggs from Easter 
until September, and have his vegetables cooked 
with butter. Last, though not least, his wants 
are attended to and his cell swept and cleaned 
by the father and the brother of the hostellerie, 
who are also at liberty to hold conversation with 
him. 

A guest may stay in the monastery for three 
days without giving any particulars of himself, 
for fourteen days if he chooses to disclose who 





and what he is, and for as much as three months 
if his circumstances seem to need it. After that 
time, if he be poor, he may be sent away to an- 
other monastery at the cost of the senders; but 
the abbot is free to extend a guest’s visit to any 
duration. 





UNCLE SIMON’S ADVICE. 
By HELEN F. MORE. 
Ox.p Fara, October 30, 18—. 

EORGE MAXWELL was sitting with me 
when the mail brought me a letter from 
Uncle Simon Johnes. To my surprise, the letter 
contained a request that I should come up and 
make him a visit. Uncle Simon is George’s great- 
uncle as well as mine, and for the past two years 
George’s home has been at Old Farm, Nobody 
knows why the arrangement was broken up, but 
it was, and George is now earning his living as a 
clerk in the bank at X ; 

“Shall I go, George ?” I asked. 

“Please yourself,” said George, laughing. 
“Don’t make a permanent engagement, though, 
for I don’t believe you can stand it long.” 

I reflected. The school in which I am a teach- 
er has been broken up by scarlet fever, I have 
been unable to obtain another engagement, and 
my money is fast melting away. Under the cir- 
cumstances I could do nothing better than accept, 
especially as George assured me that he should 
not feel at all aggrieved by my decision. So I 
wrote to Uncle Simon that I would come for a 
visit, and here I am. 

Uncle Simon is rather a fine-looking man, tall, 
broad-shouldered, and ruddy, with a fine, full 
beard of silvery white. On the way home from 
the station he startled me once by asking, abrupt- 
ly, “I forget whether you know my nephew 
George Maxwell ?” 

My heart gaveathump. KnowGeorge? Well! 
But I only said, “Oh yes; I have known him all 
my life.” 

“T was disappointed in George—much disap- 
pointed,” Uncle Simon went on. “He promised 
well at first, but he had one great fault. I hope 
that you are not above taking advice from your 
elders and betters, young lady ?” 

I was a little startled at the sharpness of his 
manner, but assured him that I am always grate- 
ful for good advice: not thinking it necessary to 
add that I use my own discretion in regard to 
following it. 

Old Farm is not much of a farm, after all. 
Since George left, Uncle Simon has let most of 
the land. The house is large, low, and rambling, 
by no means imposing, but very quaint and com- 
fortable, crowning the topmost swell of the lawn 
with its creamy, rough-cast walls. There is but 
one servant in the kitchen, a middle-aged woman, 
whose face wears an expression of constant irri- 
tation and vexation. It cleared a little when she 
saw me, but clouded again, as she shook her head 
slowly, saying, “ Ah, you won’t stand it long; not 
long, you won’t—worse luck !” 

“Why not, Amanda?” Iasked. But she only 
shook her head and groaned in reply. 

I don’t see why one should not be very happy 
here, unless, indeed, Uncle Simon is a confirmed 
lunatic, as they half lead me to believe. How- 
ever, I will wait until I see some definite sign of 
lunacy before I take fright. 





November 5. 

I had a visitor yesterday. Such a pretty girl! 
a plump, brown-eyed, dimpled little thing, with a 
wonderful peachy-pearl complexion and masses 
of golden brown hair. I had begun to wonder 
whether Uncle Simon has any neighbors, for not 
a creature had as yet crossed the threshold. Miss 
Lulu Belden seems inclined to be sociable, how- 
ever. 

“Tam so glad you have come !” she began, be- 
fore she was well seated. “I know Mr. Johnes 
has been dreadfully lonely since Geo—Mr. Max- 
well left, though wild horses would not draw the 
admission from him.” 

That “ Geo—” rankled in my mind, and I am 
afraid that I did not respond as cordially as I 
might have done. However, Miss Belden seems 
a bright, innocent little body, and, after all, it is 
natural enough that she should call him George, 
as she did after a while without stopping to cor- 
rect herself. 

“ Did George tell you why he left ?” she asked 
at last. 

“Nothing definite,’ I said, shortly, vexed, I 
hardly knew why. 

“ Now that was nice of him, especially as he 
has no idea that I know,” cried Miss Lulu. 
“George is a good fellow. I think I must tell 
you, though, for I have made a guess which may 
be right or not—” 

“Don’t!” I cried, putting my fingers into my 
ears. ‘I don’t want to know anything but what 
comes to me naturally. It would only make things 
harder for me.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” said Miss Lulu, after 
meditating a moment. 

I don’t mind her calling him George—of course 
that would be too absurd—but I do think it high 
time that I began to call him Mr. Maxwell. It is 
quite enough for one woman to call a man by his 
first name. She seems to know all about me, and 
about Mr. Maxwell’s and my childish intimacy. 
I answered all her questions about him as well 
as I could, and she left at last, after making me 
promise to come and see her very soon. 

Uncle Simon brought another visitor home to 
tea with him, a Mr. Arthur Parker—rather a good- 
looking young fellow, tall and fair, with nice hon- 
est eyes and a frank smile. Somehow, though, I 
fancied that he wished himself anywhere else, for 
a cat in a strange garret would have been at its 
ease compared to him. As for me, I was medi- 
tating upon Miss Lulu’s visit, and I am afraid 
that I was rather stupid and absent-minded. I 
was horrified, at last, to catch myself in the midst 
of a tremendous yawn, Just as I recovered my- 
self, in dismay and perturbation, I caught Mr. 





Parker’s eye. There was a sympathetic twinkle 
in it which, instead of embarrassing, quite re-as- 
sured me, and we burst out laughing simulta- 
neously. I was afraid that Uncle Simon would 
be vexed, but he smiled and beamed as I had 
never seen him do before. When Mr. Parker 
had left, Uncle Simon expressed his approbation 
in modified terms. 

“Tt isn’t generally well to yawn in company, 
Maddie, but this time it was, perhaps, the best 
thing you could do, as it broke the ice completely. 
Parker is an uncommonly fine fellow, and I was 
glad to see that you made a good impression.” 

Before I went to bed I scribbled a short note 
to Geo—Mr, Maxwell, as I had promised, telling 
him of my safe arrival, and mentioning the visits 
of our two neighbors. Of both I spoke in terms 
of unbounded praise. Why? I wonder. Perhaps 
Mr. Maxwell will know, but I don’t. 


November 12. 

I think I am beginning to understand why peo- 
ple consider Uncle Simon difficult to live with. It 
began the day after I came, but it began temper- 
ately, out of deference to my rank as stranger. 
It was spiced, too, with compliments. 

“Niece, you walk well—very well; but if you 
would put down your feet a little more firmly, the 
effect would be better.” 

“Niece, you have a very smooth, pretty com- 
plexion, but it is a trifle dark for blue. Red, 
now, would be much more becoming. Take my 
advice, and always wear red.” 

Uncle Simon has placed a horse at my disposal. 
I always supposed that I rode tolerably well, but 
after my first ride with him 1 could only conclude 
that I was a most “awful duffer” at it. 

“Hands lower, body firmer. That’s better, but 
—ah, well, keep on trying. Whip a little higher. 
Don’t be discouraged. We'll make a horsewoman 
of you yet. You have been dreadfully taught, but 
that’s not your fault.” 

It was an immense relief when Uncle Simon 
suddenly shot from my side toward a man who 
was laying a stone fence. The man no sooner 
saw Uncle Simon, however, than he fairly took 
to his heels and bolted across the fields. Uncle 
Simon returned to my side with a crest-fallen air. 

“Tt is the most extraordinary thing,” he said. 
“T have been trying to give Ben Grimes some 
idea of the proper way of laying fences. I thought 


he was getting quite a fair idea of it, but lately 


I have never been able to get speech of him.” 

“ But, Uncle Simon,” I said, “ isn’t fence-laying 
his trade ?” 

“Eh ?—oh, certainly,” said Uncle Simon, look- 
ing puzzled. “But what of that? Do you sup- 
pose half the men in the world understand their 
own trades? Lookers-on see most of the game, 
you know.” 

It was singular to see how every man we ap- 
proached suddenly found it necessary to dart into 
the house or across the fields. If Uncle Simon 
and I had been lepers, they could not have fled 
faster nor more persistently. Just one stood his 
ground —a sturdy, red-faced countryman, who 
awaited us doggedly 

“Look a-here, squire,” he burst out, before 
Uncle Simon could speak, “if you’ve got any ‘ad- 
vice’ to give me, you might as well save your 
breath. I took it once—more fool I!—and what 
did it do forme? You remember my new wagon 
—brand spick-and-span new, and cost two hun- 
dred dollars? And you remember my bay horse 
that I was going to sell because he balked? 
‘Don’t sell him,’ says you; ‘take my advice; 
and I did. Next time he wouldn’t go I took your 
advice, and built a fire under him, and what did 
that horse do? Just stood stock-still till the fire 
began to scorch; then he gave a jump—just one 
—and not another step would he budge. There 
he stood, stiff as a post, and that wagon burning 
to cinders at his tail. Jumped just far enough 
to bring it over the fire, he did. We had to cut 
the traces and let her burn at last. That’s all, 
squire; and if ever you get me to take another 
bit of your advice, you’ll have to pay me for that 
wagon first off.” 

The man turned on his heel and walked away 
contemptuously, 

“ People are so pig-headed !”” was Uncle Simon’s 
only comment; and I responded, devoutly, “ They 
are—they are indeed.” 

Uncle Simon admires Miss Lulu very much. 
He is fifty at least, but I can not mistake his fre- 
quent hints that some time this house will, he 
hopes, be her home. From the manner in which 
his brow clouds over whenever Geo—Mr. Max- 
well’s and her names happen to occur in the 
same sentence, I have begun to form a shrewd 
idea of the cause of the rupture. It is impossi- 
ble that Lulu can return Uncle Simon’s admira- 
tion; it is quite possible that she should return 
that of—some one else. Hence jealous complica- 
tions, resulting in a final rupture. ‘ He who runs 
may read.” 

I wonder whether she ever hears from Mr. Max- 
well? I thought he would have answered my note 
before this, especially after begging me so to 
write. 

November 19. 

I have begun upon a new plan. Things are 
becoming monotonous, and it is time to turn the 
tables. Uncle Simon, having criticised nearly ev- 
erything else about me, began this morning upon 
my hair. 

“Niece, you don’t wear your hair properly. 
There is but one way for a woman to wear it; 
that is, plainly parted and coiled low down behind. 
That way of piling it all up on the top of your 
head is quite out of character.” 

“Uncle, Lam glad you mentioned it, for it gives 
me courage. I have often wanted to tell you that 
you don’t wear your beard properly. There is 
but one way for a man to wear it; that is, with 
a neatly shaved chin, and only a mustache and 
long whiskers left.” 

Uncle Simon stared at me. ‘“ Are you crazy ?” 
he said. ‘ Nice I should look, at my time of life! 





But about your hair: I'll show you how to fix it, 
if you like. You don’t know how it would im- 
prove your appearance.” 

“ Tndeed, uncle, I am in earnest,” I said. “ You 
don’t know how much better you would look. I'll 
show you how to shave, if you like.” 

Uncle Simon began to see. He stared at me 
for a moment; then with a sort of snort, half 
amusement, half disgust, he got up from the table 
and began to fill and light his pipe. As for me, 
I took up my knitting and went on with it calmly. 
He contemplated me for a while through the 
smoke clouds, Then he said, “ Niece, you don’t 
hold your needles right.” 

“Do you know how to knit, uncle?” I asked. 

“1? Why, certainly not; but that does not 
hinder my knowing how it should be done.” 

“No,” I said. ‘ But, uncle—pray forgive me; 
but the way you smoke really distvesses me. You 
don’t fill nor hold your pipe right, and—” 

“ And pray, miss,” he said, “do you know how 
to smoke ?” 

“ Certainly not,” I said; “ but that does not hin- 
der my knowing how it should be done, does it ?” 

“Well, it just does,” said Uncle Simon. 

But I remonstrated. “ Not at all,uncle. I’ve 
seen lots of men smoke, and I know just how it 
should be done. You see—” 

“Will you let me and my pipe alone?” said 
Uncle Simon. 

“Yes,” said I, “if you'll leave me and my knit- 
ting alone.” 

Uncle Simon’s eyes twinkled a little, but he 
said nothing, only walked into the kitchen—to 
take it out of Amanda, I suppose. If she were 
not the best creatute in the world she never 
would stand his constant “ advice.” 

November 21. 

We had quite a little excitement here last night. 
Lulu took tea here, by Uncle Simon’s invitation, 
and Mr. Parker happened in afterward. Mr. 
Parker was livelier than usual, quite brightening 
up under Lulu’s chatter. I am beginning to sus- 
pect him of an inclination in that quarter, the 
more so as Uncle Simon watched them jealously, 
“ cutting in” at every opportunity. His face quite 
beamed when I took pity upon him, and inveigled 
Mr. Parker into a corner, leaving the field free for 
him. Talking to Mr. Parker was more up-hill 
work than ever, with his glances straying away 
every moment to Lulu’s corner. So it was a re- 
lief when Uncle Simon went into the dining-room 
to attend to the fire. One of the many ways in 
which Uncle Simon maddens Amanda is by poking 
and prying continually into every stove and fire- 
place in the house, under the firm conviction that 
nobody can attend properly to fires but himself. 
After he had left the room Lulu and Mr. Parker 
drifted together, while I kept my seat, which com- 
manded the door of the dining-room across the 
hall. Suddenly, through the crack of the dining- 
room door, I saw a flash of brilliant light; then 
came an insane seuffling and skurrying, muffled 
shouts and ejaculations in Uncle Simon’s voice. 
Of course we all rushed into the dining-room, to 
find Uncle Simon incapable for once of giving 
advice, as he capered wildly about the room, quite 
uncertain what to do. In the course of his ex- 
plorations he had taken out the ash pan and set 
it upon a newspaper, to preserve the carpet from 
injury. Being hot, as ash pans are apt to be, it 
had smouldered for a moment, and then flashed 
suddenly into a blaze. Mr. Parker was the only 
one of us who had any sense. He took in the 
situation at once, and rushing from the room, 
returned with some dark object, which he threw 
over the burning paper, pressing aud trampling 
it down until the flames were gompletely smoth- 
ered. Uncle Simon looked at the-ruins for a mo- 
ment, as Mr. Parker removed the charred remains 
of his new overcoat. 

“For once,” I thought, “ Uncle Simon will find 
it impossible to give advice.” But I was mistaken. 

“It is all Amanda’s fault,” said Uncle Simon. 
“What does she mean by keeping her ash pans 
so hot? I must go and speak to her about it.” 

Even Amanda, the long-suffering, blazed up 
this time as fiercely as the paper had done. I 
heard her voice, choked with angry tears; but 
any idea of the mischief which Uncle Simon was 
doing I had not, for Lulu was whispering in my 
ear: 

“T had a letter from George Maxwell to-day. 
He wants to know how you are getting on, and 
why you don’t write to him. What shall I say ?”’ 

Say? Let her say what she pleases. If he 
wants to know about me, let him ask me himself. 
It is an impertinence to send messages in this 
roundabout way. What is it to me? 

11 P.M. 

Just as I wrote the last word, Amanda came 
to my door, 

“T can’t stand it no longer, miss,” she said. 
“Tt ain’t the work Imind. No, miss, it ain’t the 
work, but it’s this beastly nag, nag, nagging, that 
an angel of light couldn’t stand, let alone the old 
fellow himself, saving his presence! He must 
teach me to boil and bake and roast and fry, to 
knead bread and scrub floors and make beds, and 
the dear knows what all! I’ve got a sick sister 
and a lame brother, and he gives good wages, or 
I couldn’t have stood it as long as I have. I’m 
at the end of my patience now, though, and good 
luck to him with the next one! I pinned a dish- 
cloth to his coat tail once,” said Amanda, with a 
hysteric giggle, “and he wore it all day. I took 
it off at night unbeknownst to him, and he’s been 
wondering ever since what made folks laugh so 
that day. I’m sorry to leave you, miss, but him 
I can’t stand, nor won’t. Only one thing, miss: 
don’t you go cooking for him, if he goes down 
on his bended knees. A saint’s own temper 
couldn’t stand it, and you'd find wrinkles coming 
round your pretty eyes before you knew it,” 

No, Amanda, I shall not cook for him—not I; 
I'll starve first. I wonder whether breakfast will 
be early to-morrow? I wonder. whether it will 
be good? “The day will come, and we shall bu 
wiser,” as Gregory Lopez was fond of saying. 
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November 22. 

It wasn’t early, and it wasn’t good. I was 
awakened about eight o’clock by a modest knock 
at my door. I answered through the key-hole. 

“ Amanda has gone,” said Uncle Simon; and 
I expressed all due surprise. “Can you cook ?” 
was the next inquiry, to which I returned a 
prompt and decided negative. 

Having by this time struggled into a wrapper, 
I opened my door to find Uncle Simon looking 
uncommonly thoughtful. 

“You are sure you can not cook, Maddie ?” he 
asked again. 

“Dear uncle, what chance have I ever had to 
learn? But that does not matter, for you excel 
in it, you know.” 

“Do 12” said Uncle Simon, dubiously. 

But I replied, briskly : “ Why, certainly. How 
often I have heard you giving Amanda directions, 
and wondered at your skill! What a breakfast 
we shall have! I am hungry already at the 
thought of it.” 

Uncle Simon went down-stairs slowly, very 
slowly, and I am afraid that I laughed to myself 
while completing my toilette. 

The cloth was crooked, when I went down at 
last; the plates didn’t match; there was not a 
spoon upon the table; but all that was nothing. 
Such coffee! such toast! such black, chippy scram- 
bled eggs! and such a woful Uncle Simon! It 
was wicked, but I laughed until I cried as I sur- 
veyed the scene. 

“T have always heard,” said Uncle Simon, 
“that it is easier to do things yourself than to 
tell others how, but I begin to doubt it.” 

Uncle Simon went off on a servant-hunt after 
breakfast, and I washed up the dishes and put 
things away, tolerably certain that I should not 
be found fault with this time. Lulu came in 
while I was about it. 

“It’s precious little use for him to go servant- 
hunting,” she said. ‘ People about here know 
him a great deal too well.” 

It took only one look at Uncle Simon’s face, 
when he came in at last, to know that his mis- 
sion had been a dead failure. He glanced at the 
table, still covered with its red cloth. 

“Dinner will be late to-day, Uncle Simon,” I 
said. 

Uncle Simon groaned, but said nothing, and 
presently I heard him knocking the things about 
in the kitchen. Feel mean? Of course I did. 
Under any other circumstances I should have 
tried my hand at cooking, and no doubt made a 
thor-ngh botch of it. As it is, I feel a “ master- 
ly inactivity” to be the only safe course. 

The door opens and Uncle Simon’s head ap- 
pears. 

“How long do they generally boil potatoes, 
Maddie ?” 

“Till they’re done,” I reply, promptly. 

“Yes, but when are they done?” 

“ When they are fit to eat.” 

We do not seem likely to get much nearer to it 
than this, and at present the success of the din- 
ner seems problematic. 

5 pM. 

A steak, very black outside and very pink and 
transparent within, and potatoes with hard lumps 
in the middle—that was our dinner. Luckily 
Amanda left us plenty of bread and butter, and 
the preserve closet is well stocked. After din- 
ner I gave Uncle Simon a little advice in my 
turn, and we sallied out in search of provisions 
which need little or no cooking. With plenty of 
eggs and canned provisions we may carry on the 
siege for a while. I shall keep my eye upon 
Amanda, and am not without hope of inveigling 
her back when Uncle Simon is quite tired of the 
present state of affairs. 

November 26. 

I think both Uncle Simon and I weigh a few 
pounds less than we did a week ago. Under our 
starvation régime Uncle Simon has waxed meek- 
er and meeker every day. When it came to the 
prospect of eating a Thanksgiving dinner of his 
own cooking he fairly collapsed. Then I decided 
that the time had come, and went in search of 
Amanda. She was loath to come back at first, 
but yielded to my representations of the altered 
state of affairs. I don’t think Uncle Simon has 
been into the kitchen once since her return, In 
other respects he is gradually becoming more 
like himself, though decidedly subdued. 

And now about my own private affairs. It 
was on my way back from Amanda’s that I met 
him. “Him,” of course, means George Maxwell. 
He was looking very fierce and angry when we 
first met, but softened a little as we shook hands. 
I supposed that he had come to see Lulu Belden, 
and took very good care to express no surprise 
at his presence. I chattered on for a while about 
the state of affairs at Old Farm, but he stopped 
me suddenly. 

“Don’t talk about such things now, Maddie. 
You know why I have come. Don’t pretend to 
ignore it.” 

I stared at him. I had no idea what he meant, 
nor what answer he expected. 

““T have come,” he continued, “to ask you why 
not one of my letters has ever been answered 
—why I have never heard a word from you since 
that first note which was filled with praises 
of Arthur Parker. Is he the cause of your 
silence?” 

“ Arthur Parker !” I cried, and then went into 
a fit of laughter which must have convinced the 
most incredulous. “ But what do you mean by 
your letters? I have never had a line from you 
since I have been here.” 

George stared in his turn. “TI have written to 
you six times,” he said. ‘Finally I grew wild, 
and wrote to Lulu Belden to inquire about you. 
Her answer told me that you were well, and that 
was all. At last I could stand it no longer, and 
came to see for myself. But what on earth can 
have become of the letters ?” 

Evidently the wisest course was to go to the 
post-office and ask about them. The first inquiry 





brought forth the entire budget, which I grasped 
as one who has found a treasure. 

“Why in the world were they not given to 
Mr. Johnes when he asked for Miss Barry’s let- 
ters?” asked George; and the postmaster laughed. 

“He never asked for them, and we didn’t know 
who Miss Barry was. Mr. Johnes doesn’t come 
here any more for his mail. He has his letters 
sent to Eastbourne, three miles away.” 

“What does he do that for?” George naturally 
asked. 

The postmaster hesitated. ‘“ Well, you see— 
you’re some kin to him, and maybe you know his 
little ways. It’s about a month ago now that he 
wanted to show us how to sort the mail—by the 
initials of the first name instead of the last. We 
didn’t just feel like taking his advice, and so—” 

“T see,” said George ; and we both laughed. 

“So you were not deeply smitten with Parker, 
after all?” said George. 

“Not I; but what about you and Lulu Belden ?” 
I asked. 

“You know, of course, that that is the rock 
upon which Uncle Simon and I split,” said George. 

‘Because you both admired her, and he was 
jealous,” I said, sagely; at which George fairly 
roared, 

“Not exactly. Because he wanted me to admire 
her and I wouldn’t, or rather I admired somebody 
else more. He ‘advised’ me to address her, and 
when I declined, further ‘advised’ me to leave 
the farm, which I did.” 

There is no use writing down any more of that 
episode. There is no fear of my ever forgetting 
it, and as this journal is written solely for my own 
eyes, it would clearly be a work of supererogation. 


November 29. 

Yesterday George ate his Thanksgiving dinner 
with me. Uncle Simon was dazed at first by the 
news which we had to tell him, but, after some 
cogitation, was moved to look upon it favorably. 
More than that, it seems that I am something of 
a favorite with him, in view of which fact George 
is to be taken back into favor. Next week I go 
back to my school, the scarlet fever having dis- 
appeared, and George will take my place here— 
until next spring, and then something may hap- 
pen which will bring me back to reign over the 
old place as its mistress. 

“Tt isn’t what I meant for either of you,” said 
Uncle Simon, ruefully. “You know what my 
plans were for you, George, and Madeline there I 
had intended for young Parker. I promised him 
the first chance.” 

I fairly jumped as Uncle Simon revealed the 
plot, which I had never suspected. No wonder 
Mr. Parker always looked like a “fish out of wa- 
ter” in my presence! 

“The only thing I can see now,” continued 
Uncle Simon, thoughtfully, “is for Lula and 
Parker to put up with your leavings, J shall ad- 
vise them—” 

“No, dear Uncle Simon, for Heaven’s sake, no 
more advice!” I cried. “ Just see the havoc it 
has wrought in your own household, and would 
you go on scattering it recklessly about the 
world? You will have the universe in a blaze.” 

Uncle Simon laughed rather sheepishly, and 
was silent. 





INFANTS’ CLOTHING. 


ASHION has too long been permitted to have 

absolute sway over the layette, and it is more 

than time that some radical change should be 
made in this respect. 

In the first place, the cotton binder should be 
wholly abolished. Binders are a relic of the an- 
cient custom of swaddling infants, which arose 
from a sort of superstition that infants required 
to be artificially pressed into a proper shape, like 
bear cubs, which, according to a similar myth, 
want “licking.” Binders, by constricting the chest 
and abdomen, hinder the work of lungs, heart, 
stomach, and liver. They very frequently pro- 
duce pigeon breasts, and the injuries which they 
do to the internal organs only too often give rise 
to life-enduring evils. To avoid these evils, be- 
sides giving up the linen roller, the flannel one 
should be greatly reduced. Cut a strip of flan- 
nel long enough to go twice round the infant. 
Make one end of this narrower than the other, so 
that it can pass through a slit in the breadth of 
the other end. It will then fit quite smoothly 
round the baby, and should be tied at one side in 
front with ribbons sewn on to the ends. The 
edges of the flannel should be left raw; at the 
wider end it should measure two and a half inch- 
es ; at the narrower, one inch andahalf. Sewa 
tiny button on to the outside of the binder above 
each hip. 

The next great object to attain is to have an 
equal warmth over every part of the body, and to 
obtain the necessary warmth with the least pos- 
sible weight. We must therefore do away with 
the ordinary cotton or linen shirt which only cov- 
ers the middle part of the body, and substitute 
for it a garment with long sleeves, fitting closely 
round the throat, and reaching to the feet, or a 
little below them. This should be made of fine 
flannel or merino, like that used for gentlemen’s 
vests; calico, silk, and linen are all bad, as they 
are heavy without being warm, and check perspi- 
ration, leaving the skin wet, instead of keeping it 
dry by absorbing the skin exhalations, as woollen 
materials do. 

The great length and fullness of ordinary baby 
clothes is also very injurious ; as the child lies in 
the nurse’s arms the whole weight of this comes 
on the legs and feet, cramping their movements, 
and even deforming the feet by dragging on them. 
The clothes, therefore, should be made short from 
the very first, and the legs kept warm by knitted 
woollen stockings, made to fit loosely about the 
feet and legs, and long enough to fasten on the 
hips to the buttons on the modified binder, which 
will pass through the meshes of the stocking. 
The diaper will protect the child underneath ; it 





should be put on to pass over the binder and 
stockings at the sides, and fasten in front with a 
nursery pin. 

The diaper can generally be left off at about six 
months, and then the stockings should be short- 
ened, and supplemented by little flannel drawers. 
Over the vest described just now, another, made 
in the same way, but without sleeves, should be 
worn in cold weather. The next thing is the 
robe, which for winter we should make of a pretty 
twilled flannel or other woollen material that will 
wash. It should have sleeves to the wrist, and 
so that it may fit closely to the throat it is best 
to make it fulled in to a little shoulder piece or 
yoke. Like the other garment, the robe should 
only reach the feet, or a couple of inches below 
them. 

None of the clothes should be gathered at the 
waist, but what little weight there is should hang 
from the shoulders. 

Infants do not require caps in-doors, where the 
temperature is generally rather high, but when 
catried from room to room the square of flannel 
which forms part of every layette should be 
wrapped round them and over the head. Nerv- 
ous excitability, and with it the liability to con- 
vulsions, is much increased if babies’ heads are 
kept too hot. The absence of hair from the lit- 
tle heads may be taken as an indication that na- 
ture has provided for their being kept cool. 

Night-gowns should be made of flannel, and be 
worn over the vest. They also should have long 
sleeves, so that there need be no fear of the child’s 
taking cold when it kicks off the bedclothes. 
Bedclothes should be as light as possible, and on 
the principle that the movements of the body and 
limbs onght never to be impeded, they should not 
be tightly tucked in. 

In concluding this article we ought to mention 
that there are two very good reasons why all gar- 
ments worn by young children should be white. 
The first is that many colors are produced by the 
agency of poisonous dyes which can only be de- 
tected by experts. The other is that as white 
shows the dirt very quickly, white clothes are 
changed much more frequently than those which 
are colored, 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresponpeEnr. | 


IE first toilettes of the winter season are 
those for dinner parties and the receptions 
that follow them. For these toilettes velvets of 
all kinds—plain, frisé, épinglé, and ciselé—are 
used, as well as all varieties of satin, including 
those which are brocaded in velvet, tone on tone 
or in several colors, and also silk crapes, of which 
there is a great variety this season, both plain and 
sprinkled with tiny flowers and miniature fruits, 
copied with chenille and silk, the latter being 
used for foliage. 

The mixture of two stuffs calculated to set each 
other off is more than ever used by the modistes, 
who find therein an inexhaustible mine of varied 
combinations. Plain velvet alone forms the ex- 
ception to this almost general rule, being used for 
the whole dress, 

Fixed rules are banished by fashion. All skirts 
are no longer cut in one way, but are modelled 
according to the stuff of which they are made 
and the occasions on which they are intended to 
be worn. For instanee, skirts made of thick and 
heavy stuffs, such as velvet or velvet-brocaded 
satin, are almost straight, withouttrimmings, very 
little draped, and fuller, moreover, than those 
made of lighter fabrics. These skirts are pleat- 
ed at the waist and very full behind. The pleats, 
which are almost always round, are somewhat ir- 
regular, so as to be uneven at the bottom, which 
gives an air of grace to the dress. On the con- 
trary, skirts of dresses made of lighter stuffs should 
be bouffant and considerably draped, with a puffed 
front, the drapery being in diagonal lines; while, 
on the other hand, the fronts of heavy skirts 
should be almost plain, so as to permit the forma- 
tion behind the arms of the irregular pleats which 
I have mentioned above. 

A light-colored toilette is sufficiently dressy of 
itself to dispense with the artifices of trimmings 
to heighten its elegance, such as are needed for 
dark dresses, which would be too plain and som- 
bre for dinners and evening parties without the 
addition of passementerie plastrons mixed with 
diamond beads—one of the latest novelties—va- 
porous silk muslin fichus embroidered with silk 
flowers and diamond beads, or large sailor collars 
of embroidered velvet; these collars are fitted to 
the neck of the dress, which opens very low, the 
front being filled in with a plastron of crépe de 
Chine, light-colored surah, or silk muslin em- 
broidered with dew-drops. These sailor collars 
are almost universally of velvet of an opposite 
color from that of the dress—light for a dark 
dress, and dark for a light one. The color of the 
collar must always contrast sharply with that of 
the dress, the favorite combinations being dark 
blue on rose pink, light blue on moss green, cher- 
ry on pine green, oak, snuff-color, garnet, and ma- 
roon on cream, 

Another novelty is extremely pretty fichus for 
the neck and front of open dresses, made of cocks’ 
plumes, marabout and ostrich feathers of all col- 
ors, principally of pale pink, cherry, orange, 
chaudron, lemon, cream white, and Watteau blue. 
They form the sole trimming of the corsage, and 
generally are of the same color, but a little light- 
er or darker shade. 

The corsages of dresses for these early winter 
réunions are not low, but heart-shaped, square, 
or triangular. In the latter case they are fast- 
ened at the throat by a jewelled brooch, below 
which they are open widely on the breast, the 
opening being filled in with a guimpe of very 
fine tulle, shirred or puffed. For these réunions 


skirts of all kinds are worn, short, half-long, and 
with full trains, but principally the second. It 
is a favorite fashion to cut the bottom of skirts 








in points of all shapes, which are edged with a 
piping of a contrasting color. These points are 
even made irregular in shape, round on one side 
and sharp on the other, or else very large on the 
left side, and diminishing gradually in size on the 
other; there are also two rows of sharp points, 
one above the other, surmounting three or four 
rather narrow but very full lace flounces. 

A very notable dinner toilette has a demi-train- 
ed skirt of black satin, covered with a great num- 
ber of rather narrow flounces of white lace. The 
corsage, paniers, and back breadths are of coral 
satin brocaded with silver. The corsage opens 
in a triangle, sleeves reaching to the elbow. 

Another less conspicuous toilette has a short 
skirt of black satin, with colored velvet flowers. 
The skirt is plain (without trimming), and is 
completed by a separate train of black velvet, 
fastened only at the waist, and lined with old pink 
satin. Pointed corsage of black velvet, opening 
almost to the point over a plain low plastron of 
the same material as the short skirt. 

For young girls the favorite fabrics are light- 
colored and comparatively thin, consequently the 
skirt and even the corsage is draped. The shape 
most in vogue is the blouse tunic, thickly shirred 
or pleated at the waist, and full and bouffant on 
the hips, with a pleat on the back of the skirt 
like that of an Arabian burnoose. Dresses of 
foulard, with skirts of plain moiré, are much 
worn by young girls. The corsage is often round, 
with a belt; when it is pointed, the belt follows 
the contour of the point. If the corsage is cut 
ad la Vierge, or else square, young girls always 
wear a guimpe of tulle, silk muslin, or pleated 
gauze. There are pretty bows of ribbon mixed 
with tiny flowers which they wear in their hair, 
or on one side of the corsage. Corselet waists 
are admirably suited to young girls; when they 
are very young they wear bretelles with these 
corselets, with a bow on each shoulder, the ends 
of one bow being much longer than those of the 
other. 

A universal fashion is that of galloons of all 
kinds and braids of metal—gold, silver, and steel 
—woven with silk or wool to match the color of 
the metal used; with gold, there are wool and 
silk of all the brown and seal shades; with silver 
and steel, all the shades of gray, from ash to blu- 
ish-gray. Five or seven rows of this braid are 
sewed close together on a strip of stuff, which is 
used to trim skirts, over-skirts, corsages, jackets, 
and even wrappings. Thus toned down by its 
association with the silk and wool, this metallic 
trimming forms a stylish garniture for dresses of 
a harmonious color—gold on brown, seal brown, 
and black stuffs, and silver and steel on those of 
gray and bluish-gray tones. 

The favorite furs are seal-skin, beaver, and As- 
trakhan. Black Astrakhan—the real, of course, 
and not the wretched imitation which looks like 
knitted wool—with its silky lustre, is elegant; 
gray Astrakhan or chinchilla is more youthful 
and equally stylish. 

The woollen lace of which I spoke in my last 
letter is more and more in vogue; that of a dise 
or cream color, embroidered with gold thread, is 
very effective. These laces are also embroidered 
with silk and very fine colored chenille. Another 
kind of lace, called the Khartoom, is made of 
very fine silk cord. This lace, which may be 
classed between passementerie and lace proper, 
is very substantial ; one might wear it all her life- 
time, and bequeath it to her remotest posterity. 
But this very durability may condemn it in this 
age, which lives only for change. 

Fans painted by hand on velvet and even plush 
are extremely beautiful. They are mounted on 
sticks of finely carved wood, inlaid with arabesques 
of gold. EMMELINE Raymonp. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. S.—Get either brown velvet or camel’s-hair for a 
basque and scarf drapery to wear with your ottoman 
silk kilt skirt. Black lace shoulder capes are worn. 
Stamps will be received in payment for The Ugly Girl 
Papers, if they are in good order, but a dollar bill is 
more convenient. 

Green Bay.—Cnut out the scallops and strengthen 
them. Put a row of the narrow embroidery down the 
fronts and around the neck of the basque, also as cuffs, 
but not on the edge of the basque. tae the wide em- 
broidery for trimming the apron, or in lengthwise rows 
between pleats on the front and sides of the skirt. Do 
not have a shoulder cape. 

M. B. Send your kid slippers to the shoemaker’s 
to be colored. 

Luota.—A black silk, or one of gray, lavender, or 
golden, brown combined with velvet, will be suitable 
for your mother at your wedding. Have a table served 
with oysters, game, salads, cake, ices, and fruits, no 
matter at what time of day, and let the bridal pair slip 
away from the table to dress for the journey. Consult 
Manners and Social Usages,which will be sent you from 
this office on receipt of $1. 

C, M.—Salt will remove many stains from linen, 
while salts of lemon will remove others. 

M. L. G.—Get two kinds of dark dull red bison cloth, 
one plain and the other with tapestry figures in it, 
Use the figured wool for a basque and apron drapery, 
with a pleated lower skirt of the plain. Have a vest, 
standing collar, and narrow cuffs of dull red velvet. 

Sunssoriser.—A new book, an etching, a lamp, a 
card case, a glove case, a cane, a foot rest, a watch 
stand—any of these are suitable Christmas gifts to your 
gentleman friend. 

Mary Brown.—A young lady should use her full 
name and title when registering in a hotel, as ‘* Miss 
Mary G. Brown.” 

Provinotat.—Black 
black alpaca suitably. 

Mary Smitru.—The second plates are to be used for 
bread, and for various kinds of dessert, such as grapes 
and large fruit. Use a table-spoon with stewed oys- 
ters, and a dessert-spoon with oatmeal. 

Sussoniser.—We can not tell you how to fill up tue 
hollows around your eyes. 

M. E. N.—Put a feather border on your polonaise. 
Get a short visite of cloth or of velvet bordered with 
fur. Get ccru shades, lace curtains, and silk turcoman 
inside curtains. The portiéres will look well as you 
suggest. Madras curtains are still used. Piush and 
tapestry goods are used to upholster parlor furniture. 
You will need square-cornered sofas, one plain and 
short, one larger with pillow back; also arm-chairs of 
two sizes, with smaller reception chairs. A cabinet, a 
piano, and some small tables are good pieces. Rose- 
wood and mahogany are the fashionable woods for 
parlors. The colors you suggest are good. Get plain 
turcoman for portiéres, and bordered turcoman for the 
window-curtains, 





Angora lace will trim your 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
IN DEBILITY FROM OVERWORK. 
Dr. G. W. Cortins, Tipton, Ind., says: “I used it in 
nervous debility brought on by overwork in warm 
weather, with good results.—{ Adv. } 





“Isn’r that Mrs. Holmes? I thought the doctors 
gave herup. She looks weil now 

“She is well. After the doctors gave up her case 
she tried Dr. Pierce’s ‘ Favorite Prescription,’ and be 
gan to get better right away. I heard her say not long 
ago that she hadn’t felt so well in twenty years. She 
does her own work and says that life seems worth 
living, at last. * Why,’ said she, ‘I feel as if I had been 
raised from the dead, almost.’” Thus do thousands 
attest the marvellous efficacy of this God-given remedy 
for female weakness, prolapsus, ulceration, leucorrhea, 
morning sickness, weakness of stomach, tendency to 
cancerous disease, nervous prostration, general de- 
bility, and kindred affections.—[{Adv.) 





PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. EnpeMany’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 

Mr. Joun Perrier, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder, A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonn Perrik, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[Adv.] 





THE HIGHEST MEDICAL AUTHORITIES CONCEDE 
Anglo-Swiss Milk Food to be the best-prepared food 
for infants and invalids. Ask druggists, or write Anglo- 
Swiss Condensed Milk Co., 86 Hudson St., New Y ork, 
for their pamphlet, “Notes re garding Use of Anglo- 
Swiss Milk Food.” (See advertisement in next issue 
of this paper.)—[{ Adv.) 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 
Tuer Best and Cheapest Hair Dressing. It kills dan- 
druff, allays irritation, and promotes a vigorous growth 
of the Hair. Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invari- 
ably acknowledged the purest aud best.—[ Adv.) 





FUR AND SEAI-SKIN GARMENTS. 

C. C. Suayne, the well-known Wholesale Fur Mana- 
facturer, 103 Prince Street, New York, will sell elegant 
Fur Garments at retail at lowest cash wholesale prices 
this season. This will afford a splendid opportunity 
to purchase strictly reliable Furs direct from mann- 
facturer, and save retailer's profits, Fashion Book 
mailed free.--[ Adv.] 





FOR RELIEVING THROAT TROUBLES 
And Coughs, “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” have a 
world-wide reputation. They are pronounced safer 
and better than all other articles used for similar put- 
poses. Sold only in boxes, Price 25 cents.—[Adv.] 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


" BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 


10 West 14th St., near 5th Avenue, N 


HAND EMBROIDERIES, 


STAMPING AND DESIGNING, 

st Place in New York City for all kinds of 
aterials Used for Decorative Needlework. 
Lessons given in all the stitches. Perforated Patterns. 
Wholesale and retail. Send gc. f for Illustrated i Catalogue. 


THE HITCHCOCK LAMP. 


Best Kerosene Light. All metal. 
Roce rove No smoke or odor. 
Non-explosive. Cleanly. Burns open 
like gas. Adapted for all places 
Superior for reading and sewing. 
If not found at the stores, we wil! send 
one delivered free in U. S. for $5.50. 
Manufactured by 
HITCHCOCK LAMP CO., 
(Incorporated 1873.) Watertown, N. Y. 
on. R. P. FLOWER, Pres’t. 
Remember, this ix the 
* HITCHCOCK LAMP.” 


“THE BEST PRACTICAL ART MAGAZINE” 


Is The Art Amateur, Monthly, with 32 to 50 
large pages of working designs (with instructions), il- 
lustrations, and advice on decorative and pictorial art, 
Home DrooraTion AND Fornisntne, (Expert Advice 
Free.) Inatruction in China, Oil, and_ Water -color 
Painting, Crayons, Carving, Engraving, Etching, &c 
Ecclesiastical, South Kensington, and other Art Needle- 
work Designs, and Hints for Church Decoration. 
Colored Designs a Feature for 1885. 
$4 year; 35c. acopy. Specimen Yc. Mention Bazar. 
MONTAGUE MARS, Publisher, 23 Union Square,N.Y. 


THIS INK IS MANUF’D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 
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U0. GUNTHER SONS. 


Seal-skin Sacques and Cloaks : 
Fur-lined Ciretlars and Garments ; 
Far Trimmings, Mudis, and Collars. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT AT LOW PRICES. 


184 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Orders by mail will receive special attention. Price- 
Lists sent upon application, 























Beautiful & Lasting for SS 
WINDOWS, DOORS, TRAN &e. 


Stained 





SUBSTITUTE 


AT SMALL COST. Send for Tlustrated Cata- 
logue and Prices. Samples by mail 25 cents. 
one. AGENT, 731 ARCH ST. 
W.C. YOUN ILADELPHIA, PAc 
_ AGENTS "WANTED. EVEL EVERYWHERE. _ 


(uticura 






<i POSITIVE CURE 
Bg sor every form of 
ms SKIN & BLOOD 
DISEASE, 
PIMPLES to SCROFULA 


TCHING, Scaly, Pimply, Scrofulous, Inherited, Con- 
tagious, and © oppe r-colored Diseases of the Blood, 

Skin, and Scalp, with loss of Hair, are positively cured 
by the Curiovra Remepres. 

Curioura Rvrso.vent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood sad pore of impurities and 
pvisonons elements, and removes the cause. 

Corioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Cutiovra Soar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepare from Curioura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Cutiovea Remeptes are absolutely pure, and the only 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by Porrer Drva 
AND Curmtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 
we Send 1 for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” r 


= BRASS BEDSTEADS, 


Exvegant anv Duraste. 











Require no cleaning. 
N.Y. BRASS FURNITURE C0., 


3 East Fourteenth St., 
Aa EE BA enced YORK. 


~ ‘THE NEW-FASHIONED — 


Plaid-Silk Hat and Neck Scarfs, 


Also, Polka, Ring, and Plain Windsor Ties, adapted 
for both Misses’ and Boys’ wear. Are manufactured by 
STANTON BROS., 458 Broadway, N.Y. 

ORDERS SOLICITED. 





























$f NASOLINE ” 
The Wonderful Remedy 
for Oatarrh, Oold in 
Head, 


Dropying in 
Throat, Offensive Breath, Hoarseness, Headache,eto- 


Put up in handsome MADIS: On ST eT ci 81.00, 
DR. PEIRO, 85 MADISO ey Chicago. 


Above office is also headquarters for 
DR. PEIRO’S “OXYGEN TREATMENT.” 


1884. 





STYLISH AND ECONOMICAL. 


THE GATES OF PEARL. 








Wi = = é 
SMILES ARE BECOMING 
only when the lips display pretty teeth. The shells 
of the ocean yield no pear that can exceed in beauty 
teeth whitened and cleansed with that incomparable 
Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT, 


which hardens and invigorates the gums, peti and 
perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves the teeth 
from youth to old age. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
AND FANCY GOODS DEALERS. 











CALENDARS. 
ORIGINAL, ARTISTIC, UNSURPASSED. 


For Sale by all Dealers. 











Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
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ral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
THIS BEST OF ALL 
Decorative Paints 
Is easily applied on Frames, 
every variety of Woodwork, 
ORNAMET 0! 
Sian l 
MINNIE MADDERN. 
Brooklyn, Sept. 30, 1884. 
Messrs. Ben. Levy & Co., 


A lanetire and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
loss of appetite, bile, head- 
Sold by all Druggists. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
ustial purgatives, is agreea- 
ble to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
Metal, Plaster Puris, Leath- 
er, &c., &c. Wholesale only, 
J. MARSCHING & CO., 
New York. 
French Perfumers, Boston, Mass.: 
Gentlemen,—I find your Lablache Face Pow- 
der simply incomparable. 
i Truly, 


ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
feres with business or pleasure. 
At Retail by all Paint, Drug, and Art Stores. 





Minniz Mappern. 





KENSINGTON PAINTING! 

Outfit of eight choice designs, necessary material, 
and full instructions, with beautiful painted sample, 
only $1.50. Perforated Patterns in latest styles for 
Embroidery and Painting. Circulars free. 

L. A. SELBY, Fort Edward, N.Y. 


1885, 
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PRIESTLEY SILK- 





i 


WARP 

















ENRIETTAS 





Are easily distinguished by their softness and beauty and regularity 
of finish. They are made of the finest silk and best Australian 
Wool, and are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. 
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BEST TONIC. 


combining Iron with pure 
quickly and completely 
ndigestion, Weakness, 
alaria,Chillsand Devers, 
“itis an un Bilin remedy for D s of 
i “si a Liver fo i we nega 
s invaluable for iseases peculiar to 
‘Women, and all who lead sodemturt lives. 
It does not injure the teeth, cause headache,or 
produce constipation—other Iron medicines do. 
ches and purifies the blood, stimulates 
tite, aids the assimilation of food, re- 
eartburn and Belching, and strength- 
ens ‘the muscles and nerves. 
For Intermittent Fevers, Lassitude, Lack of 
Energy, &c., it has no equal. 
Be The genuine has above trade mark and 
crossed red lines on wrapper. Take no other 
Made only by BROWN CHEMICAL | €0., BALTIMORE, MD, 


HILL BROTHERS, | 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Jobbers 


—or— 


LLINERY GOODS, 


AT WHOLESALE ONLY, 


564 and 566 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Publishers of H111.’s Mituiners’ Gazetre. Send to 
them for a Sample Copy. Mailed free to the Trade. 

¢#~ Careful attention given to filling orders and to 
selecting stocks for beginners. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, aud Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Noa. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 


This Cat is not very Pretty uor very Big, 


“LI CNINWOOTE SLSIONOUC P SNVIOISAHG 








This medicine, 
vegetable tonics, 
Cures of Mah 
= ure BI 
Neu 


















But we will 
send you 


in PRETTY BIG CAT- 


ALOGUE for 10 cents. It contains in 112 large oc- 
tavo pages full description of all the latest Novelties 
in Ladies’ Fancy- Work, with full instructions for 
Luster Painting, Prismatine and Kensington 
Painting, ete.,with more than 1500 Illustrations 
of Stamping Patterns, Lace- Work, Stamped 
and Embroidered Goods, Fancy Articles, 
Crazy - Work, Queen Anne Darning, and 
Price-List of all materials for Embroidery and 
Fancy-Work. It is worth sending for. 


BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


1144 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SOFTENS AND PRE- 
SERVES LEATHER 
Does not harden, scale 
por crack. Ask any 
lady who has used 
it. Leading dealers 
pronounce it the best. 


‘-HAND-PLEATERS. 


Sallade’s og Establishment is the largest in the 
world. Sallade’s pieatings are unrivalled in the fashion 
centres of the world. Sallade’s Patent Hand-Pleater, 
same as used in this establishment, for sale. Price $5.00, 
Book of instructions for pleating and pressing, 25c. 
Agents wanted. Henary | K. Suarr Ey 8 3 E. , 18th § St., a, Y. 


Of every deseri tion. 
For circular, address 
1 


MISS G. IPF PIN E. 31st St., N. ¥. City. 


SHOPPIN in NEW YORK of every « of every description 


promptly done; highest references, 
Apply for circular, Mrs. Townsend, Box 2945, N.Y. P.O. 


SHOPPING FOR ALL 


Of Every Description. Also orders received for Su- 
yerior Dresemaking. For circular address MRS. VIR- 
GINIA C. BREWSTER, 252 W. 21st St., N.Y. City. 

For the Million. 


SHOPP For circular, address 


JULIA R. CONGDON, 3310 w. 14th St., N.Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


SHOPPING 


Or Every Drsontrtion 
— cha: 





























prompey done. NoCom- 
or circ ress 
WIN, No 126 Pearl Street, New York. 
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DECEMBER 27, 1884. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 











USEFUL 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Jewelry, Leather Goods, Toilet Articles, 
Perfumery, Stationery, Lace Goods, 
Ribbons, Handkerchiefs and Muf- 
flers, Umbrellas and Canes, 
Gloves, Hosiery, Us.derwear, 
Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 

Ladies’ and Misses’ Cloaks and Wraps. Also, 5000 
Dress Patterns of Wool Goods, Prints, and Ginghams, 

neatly put up and decorated. 
Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue, with full list of 
Holiday Articles, mailed free on application. 


Le Boutillier | ‘st ae 
Brothers, | xiv you 


y YORE. 


SILKS AND VELVETS. 


Messrs. JAMES McCREERY & CO. have 
made marked reductions in their Black and 
colored Fancy Silks, Velvets, and Plushes in 
order to dispose of the residue of their impor- 
tations prior to their annual inventory in Janu- 
ary. A most favorable opportunity is presented 
of purchasing the most reliable makes of Silks 
and Velvets at prices much lower than corro- 
sponding qualities have ever been sold. 

Samples given or sent on application. 

Orders by mail or express receive prompt 
attention, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and IiIth St. 














In a Paris letter to the Bazar occurs the 
following: “The French are proverbial for the 
elegance and style in which they dress their 
hair, and we have nothing in our country, 
with the single exception of the Tompson 
Wave, that approaches the quiet elegance of 
the French Soations. ”— Leslie's — Bazar. 


ELEGANT 


DRESS 
MRS. THOMPSON'S 


PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 
The Prees, Foreign Correspondence of 
Fashion Journals. and all Jadies who have 
ever used Mrs. Thompson’s Wave, unite in 
commending it as the niost beco ming, dressy 
and elegautof any article of hair wo orn, and Im- 
parting @ youthful appearance to pevery face 


Send for Catalogue to Mra. ¥ 
No, 82 East 14th Strect, New vont HOMPSON, 
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MUSIC GIVEN AWAY! 


To introduce our new Catalogue of all kinds of Sheet 
Music, Music Books, and Musical Instruments in every 
family having a piano or organ, we make this great 
offer. On receipt of 10c. to pay postage, wre apping, 
&c., we will send free 5 complete pieces of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music, full sheet music size 11 1¢ x 13in.), 
elegantly printed on the finest heavy music paper. Just 
out and guaranteed to be very pretty. ‘hey retail at 
all music stores for $2.00. We want every lover of 
Music in the world to take advantage at once of this, 
the greatest offer ever made to buyers of music. 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., Publishers, 
842 and S44 Broadway, New York. 


NEW STAMPING OUTFIT! 


With this Outfit you can do your own 
Stamping, and Stamping for others. 

Our New Outfit contains 85 Srampixe 
Partrerns, Designs of Daisies, Ferns, Wild 
Roses, Bouquets, Outlines, Strips, Scallops, 
Vines,etc. Full Instructions Sor Stamping, 
Box Powder, Pad, Instructions for Indeli- 
ble Stamping. New Sampre Book con- 
taining over 1300 ILLUSTRATIONS of 
New and choice Patterns for all kinds of 





y 


Embroidery. We send this Outfit by 
mail for $1.00 
Extra Srampina Parrerns. — Outline Alphabet 


(26 letters), 50c.; Sheaf of Wheat, Ibe. ; Cluster of 
Strawberries, 10c.; Forget-me-nots, 15c.; Calla Lily, 
15c.; Pansies, 15c. 3 ; Pond-Lilies, 15e. ; Outline Design; 
10c.; Golden Rod and Asters, 15c.; Sprig of Sumach, 
15c.” Speotat Orrer.—We will send all these Extra 
Stamping Patterns and the Stamping Ontfit for $2.00, 


Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


INDIA SILKS, 


ALL SHADES AND QUALITIES. 
Grass Linen for Embroidering. 
SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION. 

A. A. VANTINE & CO., 
_877 and 879 Broadway, N.Y. 


AN OPTICAL WONDE For Pleasare 





A —— ches Kantor, yt ee and 
tnd objoe ny Werks like m delights and thystitice 
1c 1e. and D 

Wilt 400 FORO R iS Me ae soe 


Bio wea? OK anal mail We. © ace 


IARBACH ORGAN 00., Panes FR 


SIMONSON. 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS! 


Natural Water Waves, Switcher, and all the latest 
Novelties of every description of fine French Human 
Hair Goods, in all possible colors. Gray Hair a special- 
ty. Moderate prices. Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


84 East 14th St., near Union Square, N. Y. 








Oo Wemeryul abvrc~_ 
Cay j yim a 


Sala ly eveny Retailet 
TAKE No OTHER. 























_ Fels’s Clarinated Soap. 
| Fels’s Clarinated Soap. 
| Fels’s Clarinated Soap. 


SO PURE, SO EMOLLIENT, SO LASTING, 


Fels’s Clarinated Soap, 


i Being made from Sweet, Selected Oils, it has become a Toilet Necessity. 














|| SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS. FELS ‘& eee nana Iain snow 
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ELVETEEN 


~ a BSS oA <A 


LEW IS’S, 6 West 14th Street, New York, are the manufacturers at Manchester, England, 
of fine, first-class Velveteens, which are now well known all over the world. They are fast pile 
and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. If a dress should wear badly, or be in any respect 
faulty, L EWIS’ S will give a new drss for nothing at all and pay the full cost for making and trim- 
ming. The price of these beautiful Velveteens, in black and all the most beautiful Colors now 
worn, is 85 cts. a yard. This quality Velveteen is sold by the Dealers at $1.25 and $1.50 a yard. 
The Public, although they don’t know it, have to pay two or three profits, the difference between 
the manufacturer’ 8 price and the price the consumer pays for Velveteens. LEWIS’S have opened 
a depot at No. 6 West 14th Street, New York, for the exclusive sale of these Velveteens, which 
they manufacture themselves, and sell them (or it mig ht be said almost give them) to the Public 
at && cts. a yard. LEWIS’ 8'ask Ladies to write for Patterns of these extraordinary Velveteens. 
They will then be able to judge for themselves whether LEWIS’S, of 6 West 14th St., New York, 
raise their Velveteens more than they deserve. WRITE for PATTERNS on an ordinary Post- 
Bard: ‘LE wis’ PLease MENTION THIS MAGAZINE, 


S &-CO.,6 West 14th St., N. Y. 





THE FASHIONABLE CRAZE. 
SMYRN Ax] EUROPEAN TESTIMONIALS. 


Any one acquainted with simple 
—AND— 


garter stitch can now manage to make 


warm, durable rugs, that have all the 
effect "of woven ones from Pongo rna or 
Made at HOME. 


IN EUROPE & NEW YORK 


The oce upation of knitting Oriental 

rugs commends itself by its beauty, 

4s well as its usefulnesg, as these rugs 

cannot be distinguished from real Ori 

ental ru and carpets, looking and 

wearin equally well.—London Myra’s 
Journal. 

Any one who understands the sim- 
plest stitches in knitting can manufac- 
ture, by an easy and pleasant process, 
the most beautiful and artistic Orien- 
tal rugs or carpets, choosing her own 
colors and design.—Sylvia’s Journal, 
London. 

Prepared wool in Orienta) colors, 
and de mon point ene. for work 

ugs and carpets that have all the 
the craze for fancy work has taken appearance Od Gcbite Grsatal cas peta. 
a new direction, viz. : that of mak- 
ing Smyrna and Oriental 
Rugs at home, which is made pos- 
sible only by securing from us a 
box containing explicit instruc- 
tions, and sufficient material to start 
a rug. Each box also contains a 
design suitable for beginners and 
further instructions where to buy 
the wool. The Oriental wools neces- 
sary for the construction of these 
rugs are imported ONLY by this 
house, through whom the trade can 
be supplied ; and after your rug is 
started we will give you the name 
of the nearest retailer from whom J 
you can purchase a further supply- 





London Young Ladies’ Journal. 
Also numerous testimonials from 
French and German fashion papers. 
IN ORDERING, NOTIC ne! 


No. ony green No. 22, olly e 
green; No. ismark; No. 
B2, dark drab; therefore, in order- 
ing the box, state which of these you 
desire to match your carpet or fur- 
niture 

Send usa postal note or bank check 
for @1.50 and we will send a No.1 
box to you free by return express. Be 
sure and address 


H. TAYLOR & CO.., Sole Agents, 
No. 15 Bank St., Philadelphia. 








DENTIFRICE LOTION > 


New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


TOILET POWDER. 


invisible, 
Dy impalpable, 


adherent. 
oa Preparations 


x Py for WITH BISMUTH 


the Teeth and the Mouth. | by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, 4 


8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 9, RUE DE LA Parx, Paris. 


nowien. - %, 


ee ee SPECIAL 
* “Hysienical 


RICE POWDER 
PREPARED 





PHOTOGRAPHS P) spinal Corset, ni 2 00 


Of Ancientand Modern Works of Art, em- 
bracing reproductions of famous original Paintings, 
Sculptare, Architecture, &c. 
for catalogue and supplement of 7000 subjects. 


at their homes in city or country; $5 to $10 weekly 
easily made at our business; goods sent by mail any 
distance. 





New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 








UNMOUNTED 







Spinal Nursin 
Spinal AbdomfnalCorzet, : 275 
& Recommended by leading physicians, 
Jo ~ delivered free anywhere in the U.s. 
on receipt of price. Lady Agents Wanted. 
Dr. Linguist’s Spinal Corset Co. , 412B’ way, New York. 


Send 10 cents in stamps 








SOULE PHOTOCRAPH CO., 
336 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





YAN TA CLAUS ready again. Been dreadful buay. 

Will send you by registered mai! or express, for 
$i, $2, $8, $5, or $10, an elegant Birthday or Christ- 
mas Prese nt, suitable for Grandfather, Grandmother, 
Father, Mother, Brother, Sister, Son, Daughter, Lady 
Love, or Friend, that he knows will please. Wants 
everybody to write him, as he has lots of nice things, 
and will send you your money's worth. SANTA 
CLAUS NOVELTY CO., 62 John St., N. ¥. 


] ANTED—LADIES THAT CAN KNIT, CROCHET, 
or do fancy work, to make goods for our trade 


Send 10 cents, silver or stamps, for sample, 
postage, and particulars. 
UDSON M'F'G CO., 265 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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RICH LACES 
FOR THE HOL IDAYS. 


In Trousseaux, Sets, Capes, Fichus, Col- 
lars, Handkerchiefs, and by the yard. Also, 
an extensive line of Embroidered, Lace- 
Trimmed, Initial, and Hemstitched Pocket- 
Handkerchiefs, at very low prices. 


ry ? ? 
Weoadwvay A> 9th ét. 
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WHITING PAPER 
Co., Holyoke, Mass., 
are now putting up 
the fashionable line of 
“WHITING’S STANDARD” 
Writing Papersinneat 
Boxes with Envelopes. 
The most perfect pro- 
duct of the Paper-ma- 
ker’s Art. Cream and 
Azure; rough and 


_ | smooth finish; all sizes. 
Forsale by all ineStationers 


PAINTING—EMBROIDERY. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, $3 A YEAR, 








A fortnightly journal, illustrated es practical in- 
struction in painting upon china, silk, and all other 
materials, crayon drawing, pastel, hammering brass, 
and in all kinds of e mbroide sry. Hundreds of patterns 
for all kinds art work are given yearly. Full-page 
designs in color (Flowers and Figures) with each 
alternate issue. Large Illustrated Supplements with 


every number. Sample copy, with full-page col- 
ored design, 15 cents. Address 
w ae A‘ WHITLOCK, 
140 Nassau St., New York. — 








| The U nique Hair Crimper! 


The Best inthe World. Nonecan Equal it, 









Adopted by the Queens of Fashion An art signed for ever 
Lady’s Toilet Case. It is simple, light, easily adjusted, does not break 
nor wear out, ith this little arti le any lady cam seveng 

pbagene any shape — na few m elp. Sample 
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ail, post pai ment “i doa, PAIR by mall, pout paldy 80 
cente, “idence Pall 
ANS 


+ $5 
0. ‘WEHOSKEY, Box 1565, Providence, R. 1. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all object 


jonable qualiti 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golde n 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 


mired. The best in the world. $1 per bott! e; six for 
$5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixtu Av . New York, 


BOOKS ON ART EMBROIDERY. 


i. Colors of Flowers. Desc he e8 70 flowers w to 
work, colors to be used, &c., & By mail dy 

2. 125 New Stitches for C Jrazy ‘Patchwork, with full 
instructions. By mail, 2 

3. Cross-stitch Patte a. 100 choice new designs, 
alphabets, flowers, figt Ax 

4. How to Crochet. Teaches al 





I the stitc hee. lie. 
5. Twine Crochet, Directions forlambriquins, &c. lSc. 
| 6 Fine Thread Crochet. E lying, insertio mn, &c., 15e 
| 7. Mair Pin Crochet. How todoit, designs, & 


8 Drawn Work, Complete instructs ms & illus 








9. Tidy Patterns, forJ: Avs a & Ho 
10. Stamping Outfit, best yet owt 
Send stamp for cir« ula with full | 3 
books and o mtas coms $2.50), pr 
W. P. PRAY, Box 3230, New York, 





we. 
te, $1.00. 
The nine 





. Dr. La Fontia’s P a S 
CURLING FLil 

Curls the Straightest Hate. 

Sent free by mail. Price $1. 

T. W.Donovan, 126 Bre water 







Ade Street, Detroit, son oh 
¥ Sole Age nt, Ani 
Have you seen our New Catae 
logue? The biggest one out 


STAMPIN 
1328 Pictures, only 15 
PE Ss Sect ieee 


ERFORATE twn DESIGNS 


Ladies can bo pare any original designs, or those 

from ART i and perforate 10 at once, for 
raping L’S PATENT PERFORATOR & 

PING OUTFIT. $2.00 post-paid ; send name 

of sewing machine you use One agent in every town 
Stamp for catalogue. PEARL ART CO., 23 Union Sq., N.Y 


Send six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box « ofg aot meaty h 
will help all, of either sex, to more 

® money right away than anything else 


in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
eure. At once address Tuce & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


























CHARLIE. “Don’r BE AFRAID, DAIsy. HE CAN'T BITE US, CAUSE HE'S GOT HIS BUSTLE ON.” 


FACETIZ. 

Eppt® saw a flock of geese flying overhead, and cried 
out, “Grandpa! grandpa! I'll get the gun, and you 
shoot them.” 

“T couldn't, my boy; they’re too far off.” 

“Couldn't you with a double-barrelled gun ?” asked 

die. 


a 
PECULIAR POST-OFFICE PATRONS, 


“Say, cap'n, I wantcher ter sell me a letter stamp 
ter Syr’cuse,” was the order of a man at the Clifton 
Springs (New York) post-office, the other day, 


** Now I want to know how long it will be before I 
get an answer to this letter ?” a young lady demanded, 
with a tell-tale blueh, as she handed the clerk a com- 
munication addressed to her lover. 

“That depends,” said Uncle Sam's representative, 
reflectively. “If he’s in jail, they only let ’em write 
once a week, and in some places only once a month, on 
Sundays; if he’s dead broke, he'll have to wait until 
he earns the price of a stamp, and I have no data on 
which to base an opinion of his earning capacity ; if 
he’s sick abed, he may feel delicate about dictating his 
real sentiments to a cold and disinterested third per- 
son ; and if it’s the small-pox, they won't let him write 
atall. Then, again, if he’s got a new girl—” 





She didn’t wait for the clerk to complete his cata- 
logue of contingencies. 


She made a rush for the delivery window just as it 
was thrown open. There were a dozen people in Jine 
ahead of her, and as many more behind. She showed 
so much determination, haste, and anxiety that those 
entitled to the precedence generously made way for 
her. 

“She expects a letter of life-and-death importance,” 
they said, as they fell back. 

* Yon don’t have to use three-cent stamps no more, 
do you 2?” she said to the clerk, who was wound up 
ready to do his great lightning-delivery act to a score 
of people in twice as many seconds. 

“Two cents regular rate,” was the jerky, nervous 
answer, 

“We don’t have to lose the three-cent stamps we 
bonght and paid for, do we? The government ain’t 
doin’ this to cheat us out of our money, is it?” 

“No, madam,” with solid emphasis. ‘‘ Three cent- 
er’s good's _— If you don’t want any mail, please 
step back. Don't you see—” 

ut she didn’t see, as she continued, with unabated 
deliberation, “ Then how’m I to get my money back ?” 

* Exchange ‘em”—short and sharp as a machine, as 
the crowd rapidly increased in numbers and impa- 
tience. 

“Where can I exchange them ?” 
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TOO LATE. 


MISS INNOCENCE, “‘ WHAT, TWO DOLDARS! 
CABBY. “Go Alsy. Miss; IF YE'D ONLY TOULD ME THAT LAST WAKE! 


MARRIED I WAS THIS MARNIN’.” 


“ Here—after folks have got their mail. Please step 
aside a moment; you're interfering with everybody's 
business.” 

“Ob, I might as well finish my business while I'm 
aboutit. Iknow my rights, I guess. I ain't a woman 
to start to do a thing and not do it. And you ain’t 
hired to be pert and sassy to ladies, neither,” 

“Madam, will you please step away from this win- 
dow? I've no desire to be impolite to you, but an 
angel couldn't keep his temper if—” 

* Now, young man, don’t talk back. And don’t you 
get excited. ‘Learn to keep cool in July, and you 
won't have to waste no money on the ice man,’ my 
mother used to say to me.” 

Aud she smiled in a kindly. way while she fambled 
in the folds of her dress, finally bringing to light from 
its hidden recesses an old-fashioned leather pocket- 
book. With as much unconcern as though she had all 
day before her, and time hung heavy on her hands, she 
undid the receptacie of her wealth, presently produ- 
cing four three-cent stamps. 

“There,” she said, in triumph, placing them along 





WHY, YOU'RE JUST TOO DEAR FOR ANYTHING!” 
UNFORTUNATELY, IT’S 


the outer edge of the window, “I want to exchange 
them.” 


Just then the wind gently floated one of the stamps 
on to the floor. As she stooped to rescue it the man 
next behind her, red in the face, while all sorts of un- 
speakable words. were tangled up in his mustache, 
made a rush for the window. He was forced back as 
she rose with sudden and indignant energy, truant 
stamp in hand. 

* Now you just wait your turn,” she said, as she hand- 
ed the stamp to the clerk. In an instant he had hand- 
ed her six two-cent stamps. 

* Let's see,” she said, reflectively ; “three times four 
is twelve, six times two is twelve; that’s right. But 
see here, young man, hadn't you just as lieves give me 
the money? tt ll be some time before I can use up six 
stamps.” 

“No!” yelled the clerk, in capital-letter tones, mop- 
ping his face, as the wildly mutinous quene of half a 

undred people managed at last to force the woman 
away as she was trying to get the clerk to buy back 
for cash at least a part of her stamps. 
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DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE. 
RAGMAN (to important functionary in charge of carriages at wedding reception). ‘‘ AM 1 IN Toure?” 





